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MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL... the most 
complete, single source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 











William L. Poland 





METALWORKING 
MARKET 
COUNSEL 


Another new marketing 
service from STEEL. STEEL 
SALESMEN GO TO SCHOOL 
... take marketing courses 
prepared by instructors of 
New York University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 
Contact with STEEL Research, 
STEEL Editors, STEEL 
Readers...makes them 
metalworking market 
specialists. 
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Calvin Fisher, Jr. 





USERSHIP 
REPORTS 


Another new advertising aid 
from STEEL... definitive 
measurement of advertising 
effectiveness that gces beyond 
inquiries and readership 
scores. Reports relate to both 
advertising and editorial... 
in-depth cise studies of user- 
ship in action. Your STEEL 
Representative has the com- 
plete package now. 





Edward L. Franke 
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PROGRAV 





Another editorial inno n 
from STEEL! September min STE 
1960 . . . STEEL breaks iii help y 
dition with an issue dengue, or 
to the Import Problem. Jai salesf 
vary 2, 196] . . . SMR adeque 
follows up with People Porgmmtalwork 















April 17, 1961 . . . SUiRitet sta 
concentrates on Price fi to 
ing. Result? Response igi sidefi 
to new level of excilenaitk you 








Ask for details. 
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James K Gillam 















Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL. 








PACT PRESENTATION 
GRAN = AIDS 
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CRANE CO. 


found that, , 
in the newsweekly field, F bh 
NEWSWEEK REACHES "WK_| 


ITS CUSTOMERS 
AND PROSPECTS 
MOST EFFICIENTLY! 
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Crane Co., in cooperation with Newsweek, recently J oo aug co... 1,063 Cussonsmns ann Su 


conducted its own marketing and readership study. siiitiiedaiiiain costa 
black-and-white page rates % COVERAGE| MENTION as 


NEWSWEEK 39.1 





Crane selected its own sample of customers and pros- 





pects. The results, shown at right, prove once again 


U. S. NEWS & 21.0 


that, among the newsweeklies, Newsweek is the most 
aad WORLD REPORT 





efficient at reaching the people who buy! 
TIME 














Newsweek ... by industry’s own measurements . . . the most efficient newsweekly 
Media/scope, a 















MEMO TO MEDIA: 


Finding the Advertising Buyer 





It's no secret that advertising buyers are a particu- 
larly difficult group of people to isolate and reach with 
any degree of consistency. 


Latest confirmation comes from a survey made for one of 
the larger shelter magazines. It reports--in part--that 10% 
of a sample of advertising buyer names selected from the 
magazine's most up-to-date advertiser company prospect lists 
were no longer with the company. In the same sample, 50% 
no longer had anything to do with the selection of specific 
magazines. Among advertising agencies, 8% of the advertis- 
ing buyers sampled were no longer with the agency and 37% 
had nothing to do with the selection of specific magazines. 


Yet Media/scope month after month consistently reaches 
an audience concentrated 90% or better among people who buy 
or influence the purchase of advertising. How is this 
possible? 


First, Media/scope is the only publication that covers 
all media exclusively--print, broadcast, outdoor, trans- 
portation, direct mail, etc. It is the only publication 
editorially concentrated entirely on matters of concern only 
to those who buy or influence the buying of advertising. 
Thus it attracts readers who are in this category. 





Second, Media/scope refuses subscriptions to those 
persons outside the advertising buying area such as those 
in production and graphic arts. This insures in the primary 
area of Media/scope's circulation the presence of people 
who can benefit most from Media/scope'’s editorial and 
advertising—people in advertiser companies and in agencies 
who actually buy advertising. It also insures advertising 
rates efficiently based on effective circulation. 


Finally, under BPA Audit, all of Media/scope's adver- 
tising agency circulation is paid while its advertiser 
company circulation consists of both paid subscriptions and 
a fixed controlled list. This list--drawn from selected 
lists of leading U. S. national advertisers representing 
business and industry--is constantly refined in Media/- 
scope's Circulation Department by elimination of non- 
effective names. Company names are personalized. Actual 
names of individuals--advertising managers, advertising 
directors, sales managers, etc.--are kept current through 


(Over) 





such sources as Poor's Directory, Standard Advertising 
Register, NIAR, Wall Street Journal, New York Times and 
Chicago Tribune*. At the same time--in accordance with its 
original plan--Media/scope continues to convert its entire 
circulation to paid. The result: The latest BPA Report 
shows Media/scope's circulation to be 92.8% effective in 
reaching its target audience. 


If you have space, time or a media-buying service to 
sell, take advantage of this unique ability to find adver- 
tising buyers and reach them consistently through 
Media/scope's pages. 

Cordially, 


CLL P7202 


A. W. Moss 
Assistant Publisher 


* A complete agency and advertiser-manufacturer subscriber 
list broken down by name and company according to Standard 
Industrial Classification is maintained. Any Media/scope 
representative will be glad to show it to you. 


(This insert appears only in those copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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MEDIA PLANNING New York—The Market and Its Media: How changes in the decade 1950- 
1960 affect changes in market value and in media availabilities, with a media- 
by-media analysis for the 17-county Metropolitan Complex 


Checklist for Buyers of Outdoor Advertising 


MEDIA TECHNIQUE Why Publishers Should Provide Proof of Effectiveness: A view of budget 
approvals as seen by the men who approve them, men who also approve capital 
expenditures Grorce C. McNutt 


ORGANIZATION MATTERS Media Planning in a $15-million Agency: Interview with media director of 
Gray & Rogers considers ways in which his operation does and does not differ 
from media work in larger and smaller agencies James S. ReEIFSNYDER 


Buyers Critical of Agency Research: Results of survey among National Panel 
of Media Buyers Poitier W. WeENIG 


MEDIA AND MARKET DATA ARF Releases Report on Media Comparisons: Perception picked as more 
promising basis than advertising exposure 


ARF Report on Media Comparisons Rapped as Confused and Contra- 
dictory ALFRED Po.itz 


Starch Launches Continuing Study of Five Million Market Newspapers 


TV Audience Size Analysis by Videodex . . . 76; National Advertising Expendi- 
ture Record . . . 96; TV Viewer Opinion Analysis by TvQ ... 76; National 
Newspaper Advertising Trends . . . 100; Media and Market Studies . . . 102; 
Promotions and Presentations . . . 104; Advertising Cost Index . . . 109 


TRENDS AND TREND-MAKERS That Contributed-vs.-Staff Ratio Water E. Borruor 


Trade Talk: Longer station breaks, media salesmen, criticism of industrial 
advertisers Dave Wasko 


Men of the Month: Newman F. McEvoy, Hope Martinez, Wittiam H. Oser- 
HOLTzER, Rupy WAHLIG 





Media/forum: What can be done to bring back product protection? 
Broadcasters Cheered by Report on FM Radio 
Business Press: Agreement on Definitions Needed Howarp G. SAWYER 


Odds and Trends: The “Reading Explosion” LioneL M. KauFMAN 





Views on Broadeast: A Time-buyer’s Handbook ISABEL ZIEGLER 


Editorial: ARF Audience Concepts Report Rocer Barton 





Letters... 15; Scope on Media (a look around and a look ahead) .. . 24; 
Media/quotes . . . 26; Media/trends . . . 107; Scope on People . . . 78; 
Media/headlines . . . 80; Media/dates . . . 106; Personnel . . . 112; Advertising 
Index ... 114 


REFRESHER SECTION 


The Color Explosion in Newspaper Advertising: ROP color spreading, 
growth of color preprints and Hi-Fi color—a complete analysis of color in 
newspapers 


Handy Kit of Facts About Business Publications: Basic questions, SIC 
classifications, audits, media research, problems in selection 


WHAT’S AHEAD FOR JULY How Media Planning Unit Works at McCann-Erickson . . . Media Strategy When 
a Company Changes Its Name . . . Single Rates and Discount Structures in Radio 
... How To Use ABC Consumer Magazine and Farm Publication Reports 


Manhattan Island, the center of the sprawling 17-county New York market 
described in special report starting on page 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


For qualified people in media-buying in U. S., its Possessions and Mepia/score is published exclusively for those people with advertiser com 
Canada: $3 a year, $5 two years, 87 three vears, All other countries 86 a panies and advertising agencies engaged in or contributing to the media- 
year, $10 two vears buving function 

For people outside the media-buying function (publishers, time and Mepta/score is published monthly by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc., 
“ganizations, ete.) in lt Ba te 201 Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Hl Printed in t S & Accepted as 
Possessions, Canada: $7.50 a year. All other countries $10 a year controlled circulation publication at Lafayette, Ind., and Skokie, Ul. Copy- 
Subscription orders must show name and title of individual, name of com right 1961 by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Change of mailing address 
pany, and nature of company’s business. Publisher reserves right to refuse must reach Circulation Department two weeks in advance of publication date. 
non-qualified subscriptions 


space salesmen, associations, research or 
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NEWSPAPERS THAT MEAN BUSINESS IN SAN DIE6) 


Construction and improvement of state highways within San Diego County will total an estimate’ 
$43 million* this fiscal year, another indication of San Diego’s expanding economy. Reach thé 
fast-moving market through The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. Combined daily circul 
tion exceeds 200,000 (228,437 ABC 9/30/60). Economic Research Department, Union-Tribune Publishing 


Che San Diego Union | LVENING TRIBUNA 


~ COPLEY NEWSPAPERS: 15 Hometown Daily Newspaet ® | 
% a ts " } covering San Diego, California—Greater Los Angeles- 
en ae N Spayaens Springfield, lilinois—and Northern Illinois. Served by - 
Copley Washington Bureau and The Copley News Servic? 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NELSON ROBERTS ! 

ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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sales manager or design engineer’? 


He’s a sales manager... accustomed to competitive pressure which puts 
on the “squeeze’’. To be successful he must keep ahead in many areas... 


READ: selling, merchandising, packaging, pricing, market analysis... all the 
ERSHIP OF y o 


GN ENGINE; et while chasing higher sales goals. Nor can the design engineer afford a one- 
blishing AND GET IN MACHINE oe YOU track mind. He must design a better product, find a better component or 
material or finish, deliver more value at less cost... all the while fighting 
close production deadlines. To make the grade in either field demands 
keeping ahead in a// areas. The design engineer does it by reading MACHINE 
DESIGN, the magazine that serves the total spectrum of his needs and 
problems. How do you? 


4 Penton Publication. Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


MORE 
EFFECTIVE 
CIRCULATION 








Ladies’ Home 


Journal 


announces 
a hew 


Regional Edition 
Marketing 





MIDDLE. 
“ATLANTIC: 


i PACIFIC / 


! vinci. ALASKA) ! 
‘) & HAWAIL § H 








7 regional editions based on standard marketing areas offer penetration, flexibili 
measurability. Starting with the October issue, Ladies’ waaay Journal reebebeney: will r 


tion you w amr to fit. your mar alee objectives. Use this fo to namnee a “a bra 
To supplement TV coverage. To launch a test product. What’s more, you buy vin 
just what you need—no more, no less. @ And note this: The seven new Journal . 
editions virtually match existing auditing areas. This means all measurements “=~ 

can be made quickly and economically. @ For complete details and regional rates, ~ 
contact your Journalrepresentative today. WHEN THE JOURNAL SPEAKS -WOMEN LISTEN ~ == 
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From the publisher's notebook 





That Contributed - vs.- Staff Ratio 


How much of the editorial content of a business publication should be 
staff written, how much contributed by outside writers? This question is 
asked frequently by media evaluators seeking standards of measurement of 
the intangible qualities of business media. I agree that the answer to this 
question can shed some light on the nature of a particular publication, but 
take issue with the suggestion that there can be any fixed ratio of staff and 
contributed material that is the ideal ratio. 

Within any business publication field where there is competition, you will 
find editors seeking to produce very different services. The extent to which 
different editors make use of contributions from outside their own organiza- 
tions may reflect the nature of difference in these services. But by the very 
fact that it does reflect a purposeful and planned difference, the ratio of 
staff vs. contributed should not be used as a relative measure of value. 
Rather, it differentiates editorial purposes. 

This is true in our field, and in our own magazine. MEDIA/sCoPE is made 
up about half and half of contributed and staff-written material. 

By publishing contributed pieces, we are able to bring to our readers the 
veices of special experience. These voices are sometimes raised in contro- 


- versy over such complicated matters as possible reader confusion in reader- 


ship studies, as was done in the last issue in the enlightening debate-in-print 
between Willard R. Simmons and Sherwood Dodge. Sometimes the experts 
are presenting important research into advertising effectiveness, as was done 
by Dr. Daniel Starch in his much-quoted “Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries.” 
We and our readers are indebted to these contributors and to the many others 
who are constantly working with us to advance knowledge and understand- 
ing in eur field. 

But staff-written material is also very important. We publish studies in 
depth prepared by members of our staff that are of a nature that only they 
can do. For one simple reason, nobody else could ever devote the required 
time to them. Two pieces of this kind appear elsewhere in this issue. One is a 
report on the use of color in newspaper advertising that was researched and 
written by associate editor George Swisshelm. The other is a report in depth 
on “New York: The Market and Its Media” by associate editor Ephraim 
Lewis. It took each more than a month of solid work to gather the source 
material needed, interpret it, and organize the material into the convenient 
form in which it is published here. 

This combination of contributed and staff material characterizes Mep1a/- 
scope. And the high readership which both kinds of articles receive suggests 
that is a good formula for our readers. 








































Now! A clear cut 3:5 
image emerges of :::3asaamr 
the real reader of eee 
TODAY'S HEALTH 22 3Q)— 


*Married Woman in Urba 
*34-44 Years Old 


Today’s Health reaches her effectively through pro 


RSUASIO 


New Research answers media buyers’ own questions. in Today’s Health is (1) read, (2) read 
The complete analysis reveals a valuable readership, over, and above all (3) believed and trusted 
dominated by healthy, active, able-to-buy home- add low cost per thousand and an exclusive) 
makers. Most importantly, this research shows that reception-room circulation in the million. 
Today’s Health exerts a unique influencing force on agree Today’s Health can be a potent additi 
this desirable marketing target. your print media schedule. See all the docum 

This activating force is Persuasion Power! It’s tion before you make your next recommend 
produced by the documented fact that advertising Call today for complete information. 
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> Unequaled ability to move peopl im 














Monte Brown Charles Lauer Whaley-Simpson Co. gomer 

535 North Dearborn Street 475 Fifth Avenue 6608 Selma Avenue — so 11, 
Chicago 10, Illinois New York 17, New York Los Angeles 28, California Miter 1-45 
WHitehal! 4-1500 ORegon 93-9383 HOllywood 4-7157 . 
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good health 
in Urban Area 


*Above average education 
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Simpson Co. Published by the American Medical Association 
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IT FIGURES 


If you've been doing something for 28 
vears—and doing it well—that experience 
is something of value to a lot of people. 
Take INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS, for example. It’s been around 
for 28 years as the authoritative voice of 
product news for all industries. As a 
matter of fact, IEN originated the field 
of product news publishing. 

Since its inception, IEN has more than 
justified its stature as a printed “market 
locator” for all types of industrial prod- 
ucts. Down through the years it’s been 
provably helpful in finding new buyers 
for products and keeping regular buyers 
sold. 

What with the rising tide of new products 
and the growing saturation of markets 
for established products, there is an 
urgent need for practical, low-cost mar- 
keting tools. And that’s where IEN can 
serve you. After all, that’s been our ex- 
perience for the past 28 years. 

Get the complete details on 

the IEN story? Send for our 

Media Data File—it's free. 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y., OXferd 5-0500 
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Big Break . . . One of the most dis- 
cussed topics in advertiser, agency. 
and media circles today is the estab- 
lishment of longer station-break time 
in network television prime time peri- 
ods. With its affiliates demanding 
more prime spot time to sell, the 
ABC network made its announce- 
ment of intention to extend commer- 
cial time in such a smooth fashion 
that the meaning of it didn’t seem to 
sink in until a couple of weeks later. 
While television advertisers and their 
agencies alike at first loudly com- 
plained about a reduction in program 
time (and without rate adjustment). 
they continued buying the time they 
wanted nevertheless. 


Hear Ye... Recently, John Veronis, 
vice president and advertising direc- 
tor of American Home, took advan- 
tage of an opportunity given him at 
an AFA district convention to discuss 
the fine attributes of media salesmen. 
After stating that they must “keep 
stretching their minds simply to keep 
pace with new products, campaigns. 
and marketing strategy.” he re- 
marked, “I know of no other business 
which affords one so many opportuni- 
mental gymnastics.” While 
who has enjoyed doing 
business with Mr. Veronis knows his 
true intention, they nevertheless feel 
that in his enthusiasm to give his 
boys deserved credit he forgot to 
advertising’s outstanding 
-media buyers. 


ties for 
every he dy 


mention 
mental acrobats 


Sharp Talk .. . Many of those who 
attended the awards luncheon spon- 
sored by Associated Business Publi- 
cations were rather perplexed by the 
criticism handed industrial advertis- 
ers by Jay M. Sharp, manager of 
general advertising of Aluminum 
Corporation of America. Mr. Sharp 


now serves as board chairman 
Association of Industrial Ady 
He criticized the small amo 
effort and money that goes into 


aration of industrial ads. He em 


pared large sums spent on con 
ads with a “$25 wash drawing 
$15 layout” for an advertisem 


industrial publications. Anybody 
has been in advertising any length 
time certainly knows ‘that ABP ; 
media departments long ago wom, 
battle of industrial ad quality. If 


ironic that Mr. Sharp made 
marks on the occasion of prese 
the awards which, since they ¥ 
established, have probably been sq 
what responsible for today’s 
quality industrial ads. 


Long Blast . . . Joseph J. H 

senior vice president and vice 
man of Campbell-Ewald, sound 
against newspaper discount p 

fore a group of publishers duri 
ANPA convention. While there i 
doubt that some of the plans are@ 


plicated and confusing, some of f 


listening to Mr. Hartigan were 
surprised at things the veteran 
buyer said. He seemed to igne 


fact that advertisers and their 4 


cies have been clamoring for 
scale discounts for years. He 
went off the deep end in assertt 
discount plan expansions wo 
duce media buying to the assig 
of data to IBM machines. But 
certainly could take issue wi 
being irate about someone, 
group. working 10 days to fig 
cost of a schedule resulting in 
ing of $2.49. This is especi 
plexing when you realize 
cost of a 12-week, 300-line 

in only the Louisville, Ky. 
papers can be figured in 258 


and shows a saving of $129.60. 
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=" 67 
11% 


Subscribers 
participating 19 % 


in purchases 


ONLY TRANSPORT TOPICS 
(published every Monday) 

has the necessary frequency 
to build up sales impact 
quickly— and keep it up! 


Highest percentage of 
AN ELS 82.77 

Highest annual subscription 
rate 

87% of subscriptions are for 
less than two years 

90% of subscription ordérs 

mailed direct to publisher 


ADVERTISERS FOR THE PAST SIX YEARS 
APPEAR IN BRAD-VERN’S '61 BLUE BOOK 


9,60. 


scope, Just SEMeta/icope, June 1961 


26th year of publication! 


Transport Topics 


Published weekly by American Trucking Associations, Inc 


HAS THE SPACE-AGE ANSWERS 
FOR SCIENTIFIC SPACE BUYING 
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Electronic data processing equipment 
now speeds TRANSPORT TOPICS mar- 
ket information into the hands of truck 
fleet advertisers. It’s fast, accurate 
and current—the result of a continu- 
ing survey of TRANSPORT TOPICS’ 
21,960 A.B.C. net paid subscribers. 
You know exactly what you are cover- 
ing when you purchase ‘market cov- 
erage’ in TRANSPORT TOPICS—a 
quality market with quality circulation. 


COPY OF PAPER AIR MAILED ON REQUEST. 


National Newspaper of the Motor Freight Carriers 
1616 P Street, W.W, Washington 6, D.C. 
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emotional 
environment? 














It’s considerable for SuccessruL FarminG subscribers— 
averages more than 300 acres. If you farm 300 acres, at 
today’s land values, current costs and farm prices, your 
emotional environment is large enough to include a 
subscription to SuccessFuL FarMinG, to help you stay solvent 
Farm technology is changing as fast as missile guidance 
or Paris fashions, and what you don’t know this 
year may lose your shirt next year! For the 
volume producer of corn, wheat, hogs and cattle, 











SF is management consultant, operations guide, marketing 
forecaster. It is invaluable to his planning for crops Re 
apportionment, pest control, power applications, barn 
mechanization, fertilizer applications, animal breeding and 
feeding. He doesn’t read it—he studies it, 
clips it, files it, refers to it again and 
again. SuccEssFUL FARMING contributes 
importantly to his production, profits, and 
success. It is his emotional environment! 

His wife, who knows far more about his 
business than your wife does about yours, a 
finds SF of interest — helpful in her work 
routines, planning, meals, entertainment, 
and home furnishings. 

SF has been helping the country’s best 
farm families earn more, live better for 
fifty-nine years; and has won an influence 
reflected in extraordinarily high readership, 
and a warmer reception and response for 
the advertising in its pages. 

SF subscribers’ earnings are big, have 
exceeded the average national cash farm 
incomes by about 70% for the past decade. 
They are one of the best class markets. 

If you want your advertising to produce 
more, put it in SuccessruL Farminc. Ask 
any SF office about the new opportunities 
in its twelve State and Regional Editions. 


SuccessFuL Farminc ... Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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Last year... 





phone calls and visits 





from readers were received by the 








Reader Response 
SCORECARD 


670,000 bought Fashion 


Patterns & Books, Needlework Patterns 
and Designer Dollar Patterns. 


1,069,000 entered 


| The News Football Consensus. 


1 806,000 conscica 


| The News Information Bureau. 


| 37,000 wrote to the Editor. 


65,000 made Food Inquiries. 
247,986 sent entries 


in The News World Series Contest. 


13,725 contributed to News 
Features, “Bright Sayings”, “Voice 

of the People’’, “Household Helps”, 
“Inquiring F otographer”’, “Embarrassing 
Moments”, “Real Life Stories”. 


86,272 asked about 


Interior Decorations. 


83,175 queried “Correct Thing”. 
78,000 sent photos to the 


Beautiful Child Contest. 


135,000 attended 


News-sponsored events. 
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NEW YORK NEWS! 


Here is dramatic evidence that The News has the most 
responsive audience in the world. 


Here is a newspaper that provokes thought, stimulates action, 
elicits reader response in numbers unmatched by any other 
newspaper in the country. By mail, by phone and in person, 
News readers by the millions contacted their favorite 
newspaper. They mailed in money for patterns, cook books, 
weather almanacs and income tax books... . bought tickets to 
News-sponsored events . . . flocked to The News Information 
Bureau for help on a score of subjects, and wrote thousands 
of letters to the Editors for insertion in The News itself. 


Here is tangible proof that News readers respond 
enthusiastically to News features and services. And 
market-wise Advertisers know they respond just as eagerly 
to the advertising columns, which is one big reason why 
FOR 30 CONSECUTIVE YEARS THE NEWS LED ALL 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS IN RETAIL ADVERTISING! 


THEA NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


More than TWICE the circulation, daily and 


Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


















MEDIA 
AND ADVERTISING 
PLANNERS 


Ask your PGW Colonel to show 
you PERSPECTIVE '61 — a 
quantitative study of South 
Florida media. 
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JNSHINE COyE VERo™ 
souUTH FLORIDa 
BETTER THAN 


It takes four newspapers... or nine radio stations 

. or the five top national magazines ... or two 
other television stations . . . to equal the intensity 
of daily penetration which WTVJ-Television alone 
delivers to its hundreds of advertisers. Consider 
this significant fact the next time you think of 
advertising in South Florida. 


TELEVISION IN 
SOUTH FLORIDA 


South Florida’s Largest Daily Circulation 
A Wometco Enterprises, Inc. Station 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC § 
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Letters from Readers 


wESTION OF FRANCHISE 
PAUL TION 


[shuddered when I read the lettet 
George M. Kohn, Jr. (general 
wager of Grier’s Almanac) on page 
Hof your May issue. The reason we 
ssered franchise circulation, and 
reason we police its use so rigor- 
is epitomized in Mr. Kohn’s let- 
_Handing out free literature in 
stores is not franchise circula- 
or anything even remotely ap- 
ching it. 
N. N. GoopMan, Jr. 
Vice president, The Industrial Pub- 
ishing Corporation, Cleveland. 


Wr. Kohn, in describing his publica- 
3 claim to franchise circulation, 
: “There are about 40 wholesale 
gcompanies who-buy the book from 
dong with four large feed mills. 
books are imprinted with their 
s, and they pass them along to 
drug and feed stores for final free 
ion to the readers.” 
In his letter to Mepia/scope, Mr. 
n inclosed a copy of a letter to 
t. Kohn, in which he stated: “It bears 
resemblance to franchise circulation. 
contains none of the attributes which 
the heart of franchise circulation: 
|The publisher controls the mailing 
: (2) Magazines are mailed directly 
specific readers. Distributing im- 
nied literature free in retail outlets 
mwmore franchise circulation than is 
ling out free telephone books.” 


Tue Eprror 


DIA /FILE 
We have received our copy of the 
ia/File, and are immensely en- 
lastic about it. It brings together 
tlready-labeled file folders some of 
best articles from Mep1A/scope. 
We will keep Media/File in the 
library file, and will add to it 

the magazine. 

FRANCES BUTLER 
librarian, Caldwell, Larkin & 


fener-Van Riper, Indianapolis. 


WSTRIAL MEDIA SELECTION 


We wish to compliment Robert C. 
for his excellent four-part series 
"Procedures in Media Selection 
m Industrial Client.” 

R. L. Fay 

Western: Advertising, Shell Chemi- 

tlCompany, San Francisco. 
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CONFUSION OF READERS 


Mr. Sherwood Dodge “fears” that 


| am “confused about confusion” 
that respondents have 
which ads they remember 
when reading a magazine issue 
(“Dodge and Simmons Debate Recog- 
nition and Exposure,” Mepia/scope. 


May). Certainly, no one who has ob- 


concerning 
seeing 


served how many respondents will 
mistakenly claim recognition of ads 
that were not in an issue they read 
only three days ago can retain any 
illusion — or “confusion” — on that 
point. What is “confused” is Mr. 
Dodge’s interpretation of the mean- 
ing of ad recognition scores in the 
face of the fact that the vast majority 
of respondents simply do not know 
which ads they saw when reading an 
issue. Where respondents themselves 
do not know the correct answers to 
factual questions, Mr. Dodge must 
forgive my skepticism as to whether 
anyone can interpret the incorrect 
answer he gives instead. 

What is most important, of course. 
is to avoid confusing the real issue 
involved here. To use Mr. Dodge's 
analogy, if 35 per cent of a maga- 
zine’s readers claimed to recognize an 
ad after reading and if 20 per cent 
of the readers claim to recognize the 
ad before reading the issue contain- 
ing it, we are left with the inescap- 
able fact that 15 per cent of the maga- 
zine’s audience claims to recognize 
the ad because and only because of 
their reading, no more, no less. Noth- 
ing Mr. Dodge has said can alter 
this elementary arithmetic. I  cer- 
tainly did not draw the conclusion. 
however, that Mr. Dodge has attrib- 
uted to me “that real recognition of 
the ad would be equal to the differ- 
ence between the recognition scores 
before and after issue reading. or 15 
per cent.” On the contrary, I spe- 
cifically pointed out that any “mem- 
orable perception” resulting from ex- 
posure to an ad is necessarily incre- 
mental in nature: it represents an 
addition to the “recognition” caused 
by previous exposures to the same or 
similar ads or promotions that have 
appeared elsewhere. 

The difference of 15 per cent be- 
tween the correct and the mistaken 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Prime mover 


To move merchandise in Erie, Pa., only 
The Erie Times & News will do. 

No other newspaper or combination of 
newspapers makes a dent in this dynamic 
market. The Erie Times & News, on 
the other hand, provide true saturation 
coverage. 





DAILY CIRCULATION ERIE COUNTY 
Buffalo— Courier-Express .......... — 
News . — 


Cleveland— Piain Dealer — 
Press & News —— 


Pittsburgh— Post Gazette 470 
Press , . 147 


Total 1,331 
ERIE TIMES & NEWS 72,680 
Households 73,800 


Sources: Circulation—1960 ABC Audits. 
Households—1961 Sales Management. 





Key regional food chains are among 
those who clearly recognize this truth. 
Though buying and warehousing out of 
Buffalo or Youngstown, they advertise 
in Erie to sell Erie. 


In fact, so heavy is their advertising 
investment, and that of others like them, 
that The Erie Times & News carry more 
retail grocers’ linage than any other 
Pennsylvania newspapers measured by 
Media Records.* 


Obviously, The Erie Times & News are 
a must for national advertisers, too. 





*1960 seven-day total: linage of morning or evening 
edition, whichever is larger, plus Sunday 





LOOKING FOR A NEW PLANT SITE? 

Write Erie Chamber of Commerce for detailed bro- 
chure on Erie Industrial Park: 225-acre, centrally- 
located plot offering idea! water, rail, highway trans- 
portation; proximity to major markets; skilled labor 


The Erie Times evening 














The Erie News morning 





The Erie Times-New$ suncey 


Represented by The Katz Agency, Inc. 
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Local TV Program 
Exercises Prerogative, 


Gets Syndicated 


“It’s so much easier to exercise when you have 
company,” wrote one active member of the grow- 
ing Debbie Drake audience—and thereby hangs 
the tale of a local success that became international. 
Debbie, a physical fitness expert who preaches what 
she practices, provides good company. For 15 
minutes a day her intensely participating audience 
does knee bends, scissor kicks and assorted dips, 
twists and turns at home—with Debbie’s television 
supervision. 

The first Debbie Drake show was produced at 
WISH-TV, Corinthian’s Indianapolis station, in 
January, 1960. It was an overnight, overweight 
success. Syndicated, Debbie is now dishing out 
calorie counsel and beauty tips in 56 U. S. markets 

and overseas. She has been featured in TV Guide, 
Parade, the New York Sunday News, and other 
publications. “To Tell the Truth” and “What’s My 
Line” enjoyed visits. Esquire is quoting her advice 
in a book on exercise and diet. Her syndicated 
newspaper column starts this fall. 


Living, breathing, beautiful proof of the merits 
of exercise and wholesome diet, Debbie is also 
proof of Corinthian’s belief in the merits of local 
programming, the encouragement and provision 
of facilities for local talent in all our markets. In 
Debbie’s case, we didn’t start out to build a 
syndicated show; we just wanted a well-rounded 
local program. Things got nicely out of hand. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 
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(Continued from page 15) 
claims of recognition is a measure of 
this increment and nothing more—the 
increment of retained perception 
added because of inserting the ad in 
the issue. Dr. Lucas’ ingenious for- 
mula provides an approximation 
(about 19 per cent in Mr. Dodge's 
example) which includes an allow- 
ance for the fact that an equal pro- 
portion of the “confused” respond- 
ents may also see and remember the 
ad. Perhaps even a larger proportion 
may remember the ad, leading to a 
score of as much as 21 per cent. 

The important issue, however, does 
not lie between the use of our direct 
measure of the increment of 15 per 
cent or the Lucas adjustment of 19 
percent, or even the hypothetical 21 
per cent. The real issue involves Mr. 
Dodge’s interpretation of the 35 per 
cent claimed recognition score even 
though more than half of them (20 
per cent in his example) are mis- 
taken claims of recognition. 

Mr. Dodge states that in his orig- 
inal article he “was concerned only 
with the relation between exposure 
and recognition.” | am concerned 
only that his analysis does not show 
this relationship, but only the rela- 
tionship between exposures and 
claimed ad recognition scores, more 
than half of which are incorrect. 

Mr. Dodge feels that the increment 
of 15 per cent is damaging to maga- 
zines. | heartily agree that any pos- 
sible use of the increment of retained 
perception—with or without the Lucas 
adjustment — to devaluate magazines 
in relation to competing media would 
be manifestly unfair and_ invalid, 
since no competing medium has pro- 
vided similar measures for itself. The 
number who remember an ad because 
of reading a magazine must inevit- 
ably be smaller than the number who 
see the ad. Unfortunately, if research 
is ever to progress from measures of 
“opportunity” in terms of exposures 
to ads and provide advertisers with 
measures of consequences in terms of 
“memorable perception,” some me- 
dium must be willing to lead off with 
more modest, realistic and pertinent 
measurss even at the risk of some 
unfair misuse of its findings against 
itself. There is room for many a slip 
between exposure opportunities and 
remembered ad perceptions. 

W. R. Simmons 
President, W. R. Simmons & As- 
sociates Research, Inc. 


ESSENTIAL PUBLICATION 


MepIA/scope has achieved a posi- 
tion as one of the most essential pub- 
lications devoted to the business of 
advertising. 

WALTER SEILER 

President, The Cramer-Krasselt 

Co.. Milwaukee. 


PRACTICES WHAT IT PREACHES 


On page 11 of the April issue of 
MepIA/scoPE, in your “Scope on 
Media” section, you stated: 

“Another industrial advertising 
man points out that while new car 
sales didn’t really start to drop until 
the fall of 1960, the rush to compacts 
meant less steel and less glass, long 
before that. Heavy appliance sales 
began slipping as early as the latter 
part of 1959, Of course, business pub- 
lications serving the affected indus- 
tries have suffered losses.” 

I'm sure that the statement that 

business publications serving the af- 
fected industries have suffered losses 
in advertising pages is generally 
true. | would, however, like to point 
out that our publication, Metal Prod- 
ucts Manufacturing, which is in its 
eighteenth year of serving the manu- 
facturers of appliances, has not suf- 
fered a loss in advertising pages. On 
the contrary, MPM has had an in- 
crease in advertising pages. Follow- 
ing a gain of 139 pages in advertis- 
ing space for the two-years’ period 
1959 and 1960, MPM had a further 
increase of 32 pages for the first 
ouarter of 1961. 
1 believe this increase in adver- 
tising pages in MPM is a result of 
three things. A constantly improved 
publication from a_ standpoint of 
format and editorial content;  in- 
creased sales effort; increased adver- 
tising. 

I'm sure that most publications try 
to sell the idea that companies should 
increase their sales and advertising in 
the face of stiff competition and a 
declining market. We practiced what 
we preach by adding two new sales- 
men during the last half of 1960, and 
increasing our advertising budget to 
an all-time high for our publication, 
in the face of stiffer competition and 

a decline in business in the appliance 
industry. I believe the record speaks 
for itself as to the value of increasing 
sales and advertising. 
Dana CHASE, JR. 

Vice president, Metal Products 

Manufacturing, Elmhurst. Il. = @ 
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@ CBS 
TELEVISION 
STATIONS 


A Division of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc. 
Operating 

WCBS-TV New York 
KNXT Los Angeles 
WBBM-TV Chicago 
WCAU-TV Philadelphia 
KMOX-TV St. Louis 

(all represented by 

CBS Television Spot Sales) 





























Here are two important factors to consider if 
you have a sales problem in Michigan. 


Many analysts consider the above 18 county 
area, with Bay City the gateway, as a ONE 
MARKET TARGET due to the economic 
ties of the counties and the dominant role 
Bay City plays as the single large city of the 
area ... an expanding area which produced 
$502 million in retail sales during 1960. 


The Bay City Times is the one effective ad- 
vertising media providing SALES POWER 
for the entire area . . . reaching 9 out of every 
10 homes in Bay County and 3!% out of 10 
homes in all of Northeastern Michigan. 


Whether you’re interested in product testing . . . 
utilizing the impact of spot color . . . or simply 
covering your market effectively and economi- 
cally, The Times is your best buy in North- 
eastern Michigan. 


Seaway port of Northeastern Michigan 


BAY CITY: The 


THE BAY CITY TIMES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuch, 1 10. 42nd Street, New York 17, MUrray Hill 2-4760 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 785} 


San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-340] @ Willi 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 


1/2 BILLIO 


THE RETAIL SALES PICTURE IN 
NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 


Bay County 18-County Area 





$588, 190,000 
502,729,124 
160,406,100 

14,655,766 
43,713,366 
27,174,233 
38,487,566 
136,534,100 
17,423,700 


tEffective Buying Income $186,651,000 
*Retail Sales 154,740,617 
*Food Sales 44,654,133 
*Apparel....... 7,281,467 
*Building and Lumber.... 10,588,033 
*Specialty aoe . 9,473,833 
14,159,800 
*Automotive 34,715,700 
*Furniture -steneeess ce 


*General Merchandise 


+SM Survey of Buying Power, 7/10/60. 
*Michigan Dept. of Revenue 1960 Bulletins. 


Write for your free copy of complete 18-county sales 
breakdown for 1960. 


1] SUperi r 7-4680 e@ Brice McQuillin, 
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Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodw 
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City Hall, U.S.A. . . . where the authority of your advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY means business. 


ltis a fact that THE AMERICAN CITY is by far the leading publication 
incity halls and municipal buildings all over the country. 





As an advertiser, your sales message is exposed in preferred editorial surrounding 
tomore key buying officials in local government — both administrative 

and engineering — than available through any other publication. Obviously, 

the more purchasing influences reached, the greater the sales potential. 


Some 450 companies invest advertising dollars each year in 

THE AMERICAN CITY for municipal business. The wisdom of this 
investment is confirmed by an independent magazine preference 
survey conducted within the municipal field. A free copy 

of the survey is yours for the asking. 


WTENHEIM PUBLISHING CORP. * 470 PARK AVENUE SOUTH * NEW YORK 16 
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Buy Dispersion? 


— 


“Is it better to reach a small audience. yet reach it more times? Or is it better to 

reach a bigger audience—yet reach it less often? \ 
The answer of course is—buy dispersion. Try to reach more homes, not the 

same homes. Try to reach more people, not the same people 


“It should be pointed out that this theory applies only to mass consumption 


products. It would be foolish to buy dispersion for, say, a farm tractor—or any 
product that appeals only to a select audience, but for products like soups or 
cigarettes, automobiles, food, or insurance, dispersion is a necessity.”’ 











From “Reality in Advertising,” 


by Rosser Reeves, published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 


~ 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED takes respectful exception on this point, from what is west-r 

otherwise an informative and much-needed book on basic advertising principles! ae four 
The median household income in the U.S. is $5300 a year. Not many new cars, to Mr. 

electric dryers, insurance policies, cameras, trips abroad, can be bought on an the ecor 


income of a little more than $100 a week. Yet half the U.S.’s 50,000,000 house- 
holds have that or less to spend. 


Mr. Reeves uses the famous story about the well-known manufacturer who NEWSP 
admitted that ‘| know that at least half of my advertising money is being wasted. The nev 
My problem is—1! do not know which half.” \dvertis 

It is most likely to be that half that he spends dispersing his advertising in Shell Oi 
media which predominantly reach families who because of their degree of taste, tewspap 
education, or money, are simply not prospects for his product. coincide 

Even when buying ‘‘dispersion”’ for food, drugs and toiletries, cigarettes, or Mather ; 
soft drinks, the advertiser should not fail to redouble his efforts against the readersh 


“heavy users" —the “‘tastemakers,"’ the opinion-makers, on whose prior approval 





much of the buying in the mass brackets depends. 7 = 
One important reality in advertising is to concentrate advertising where there ange = 
are known customers and prospects with the ability to buy. The many selective It alsc 
magazines in the U.S. reach such markets. The active editorial atmosphere of dealer re 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (median household income, $10,835) breeds one of the the curre 
most active and responsive of them all. and nine 
t least 

Sports Illustrated ie 
a “Ope: 
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HEALTH AND AD BUDGETS 


n Harper of McCann-Erickson has issued a new 
in the series of Marketing Communications Work- 
reports of his agency’s Marplan Division. These take 
ising into account as one of the basic elements 
ing the economic outlook. He points out that the 
weight of advertising investments (an increase 
Oper cent in 1960 over 1959) in itself “adds impetus 
Bike economy, and increases the prospects for an early 
jumption of a strong growth trend.” 

‘He then points out that this same growth factor of more 
wrertising weight may very likely call for departures 
fom previous budget levels by individual advertisers in 
wier to compete in the more competitive advertising 
trketplace. Larger and better-directed expenditures, to 
i. Harper, are a key factor in economic health for indi- 
tiual companies, and for the economy as a whole. “A 
TV program in the top-rated 25 per cent”, reports Mr. 
farper, “costs the advertiser half as much as one in the 
west-rated 25 per cent. And similar variations in cost 
ue found in other media.” The way advertising is used, 
Mr. Harper, has a direct bearing on the behavior of 
the economy in this “the decade of incentive.” 





















NEWSPAPERS MAKE SURE OF SHELL SUCCESS 


The newspaper industry’s promotion arm, the Bureau of 
Advertising of ANPA, is letting no grass grow under the 
Yell Oil Company’s headline-making switch to an all-out 
wewspaper advertising campaign late last year. This was 
wincident with Shell’s selection of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather as its new agency. The Bureau is now armed with 
tadership research indicating that the long and technical 
‘py in the campaign managed to hold attention of a 
urge number of both male and female noters. 

Italso has a report from the agency that its survey of 
italer reaction shows two-thirds of respondents favoring 
be current all-newspaper campaign over the previous one, 
nd nine out of 10 dealers who replied saying that it was 
it least “as good” or “better.” Charles T. Lipscomb, 
mesident of the Bureau, now reveals that it has prepared 
« “Operation Friendship” for bringing this information 
lack to dealers through: 
|. Filmstrip presentations by newspaper publishers and 
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advertising managers to 16 Shell division managers. 

2. A series of similar meetings at which the results will 
be presented to 86 Shell district managers. 

3. An intensified dealer-contact program to keep Shell 
dealers apprised of campaign activity, making use of a 
special kit sent to newspapers carrying the Shell campaign. 

To newspaper salesmen, the Shell switch to newspapers 
continues to be a cause celebre. 


LIVING WITH THE FCC 


For the past month, the television business has been at- 
tempting to cut Newton N. Minow down to size. Ever 
since the Federal Communications Commission chairman 
rocked the National Association of Broadcasters conven- 
tion with his “tough” speech, the broadcasters have been 
engaged in these movements: 

@ Deprecation; mainly by statements that Mr. Minow 
doesn’t know what he is talking about, or that he doesn’t 
mean what he says. Some comfort has been taken from 
the chairman’s post-NAB statement that censorship is the 
last thing he intends. 

® Conciliation; e.g., announcements of tentative plans 
for five news programs slanted at children (among the 
planners: NBC, ABC). Chairman Minow made this spe- 
cific suggestion in his NAB speech. 

@ Neutralization; strong pressure by broadcasters on 
the Congress to sink the Administration’s plan to re- 
organize the FCC in order to give the chairman more 
power, and to make the commission’s operation more 
flexible. 

It is the opinion of informed observers within the in- 
dustry that much of this activity is whistling in the dark. 
Reorganization or no, Mr. Minow is in a position to make 
things very unpleasant for television unless it gives him 
some of what he wants. If this is true, then he is going to 
get it, and we are on the brink of a major revolution in 
programing. 

Granting this, what will it mean to buyers of media? 
First, there is every indication that audience levels and 
commercial availabilities in spot TV time will decline 
somewhat, for two reasons. Either stations will begin to 
accept more network public service shows, which will re- 
duce local time available, or else stations will begin to 
program their own live or tape public service material. 
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With a few well-known exceptions, this local programing 
may be bad enough to drive away the audience. 

Second, if the networks decide to get together and pro- 
gram public service shows during the same hours and 
days of the week, in order to protect themselves from each 
other, then the audience profile is likely to be badly 
skewed. The heavy-viewing homes will probably stay with 
the set; they will be joined by the light-viewing homes at- 
tracted by-the programs. But what of the vast middle- 
majority, who have never cared for culture or public af- 
fairs, and can take TV or leave it alone? 

On the other hand, if the nets slot public service shows 
in competition with entertainment fare, advertisers will 
be faced with reduced cost efficiency on the one hand and 
heavy competition for the remaining entertainment shows 
that will inevitably inherit the bulk of the audience. 

Despite all the applause for Mr. Minow’s stand on the 
part of advertisers and agencies, neither group (with the 
exception of specialized accounts that need public service 
vehicles for specialized media strategies) is especially 
enamored by anything but big audience entertainment 
programing. The networks are having enough trouble 
now getting sponsors for serious material. 

But like it or not, advertising will have to get along 
with the new as it has prospered with the old. 


AUTOMATED PREFERENCE TESTER 


A small black box on the face of which are printed three 
questions is mounted at eye level on the supermarket 
shelf. Housewives browsing in that section of the market 
read the questions, referring to products nearby, a new 
product exhibited on top of the box, or possibly two alter- 
nate package designs. The housewives then push a series 
of “yes” or “no” buttons at the right of the box. In this 
way A. C. Nielsen Company will soon be collecting 
preference data quickly on new products. The device was 
developed by Automated Preference Testing Corp., from 
whom Nielsen will acquire all rights on July 31, 1961. 


WESTERN AGENCIES PINCHED BY COSTS 


Growing concern by advertising agencies over their own 
pricing policies was evidenced in a recent survey of 
opinion among advertising interests in the 11 Western 
States made by the Western States Advertising Agencies 
Association. It is the opinion of 81 per cent of agencies 
reporting that they cannot make a sound profit under the 
15 per cent commission system. Sixty per cent of the 
agencies predicted a continued growth of fee plus com- 
mission methods of compensation, but the vast majority 
felt that the advertising agency system, provided ways of 
alleviating the cost problem can be found, was sound. 
Agency opinion, however, was not matched by advertiser 
opinion. Only 24 per cent of Western States advertisers 
reporting agreed that agencies cannot make a profit under 


the 15 per cent commission system. Only 41 per cengis — 
the advertisers predicted growth of the fee plus com ” 
sion system of compensation. 

Although agencies in the West are apparently kemh 
aware of the cost squeeze, it appears that they will hail | 
some selling to do to secure agreement from clients, 


STEREO BROADCASTS ADD VALUE TO FM 


Starting this month a new method of broadcasting 
added to radio. This is stereophonic FM, now appr 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 

it may not be a large factor to advertisers for some 
FM interests expect that the addition of si 
transmission from single stations will extend their 
ences considerably over time. Stereo FM will be 
plished by the broadcasting of two signals carried om 
FM wave, broadcast by stations which install 
equipment. It will be received by any FM recei 
only in special FM receivers will it be possible to 
the two signals. As FM stations add stereo equi 
and if stereo FM receivers become popular, st 
reception of fine music will become a factor. 


7 


LOCAL VS. NATIONAL TV COMMERCIAL 


Something new was added to television cont 
month when Young & Rubicam added a clause to itt 
tract for Gulf Oil with National Broadcasting Con 
covering handling of the “Here and Now” show, 
contract provides that any station that triple 
local time either before or after the show can 
celled out. In this way, the sponsor is protected 
misuse of the lengthening time that local stations 
for sale under the new local time network arran 
(40 or 42 seconds for local spots instead of 30 see 
Misuse might come from local stations placing, three 
in the 42 seconds (say a 20-second spot, a 10-sece 
a 2-second station break, and a 10-second spot)—a prt 
tice that is contrary to the NAB code, but which station 
in popular markets might be tempted to engage in. 
Something new was also added to official viewpoints a 
the longer time allowance for local sponsorship by Lar 
rence Webb, managing director, of the Station Represe 
tatives Association. Mr. Webb came out in favor of te 
increase to 42 seconds, saying that advertisers need long 
time breaks for their local commercials, still keepin 
within the code (2 spots, including possibly an ID i 
local time, plus the station break). Variations for loa 
sponsorship might include: a 30-second spot, a 10-seconl 
ID, and a 2-second station break; or a 20-second spi 
a 20-second ID, and a 2-second station break; or a # 
second spot and a 2-second station break. 
The two moves add up to: 1. an opportunity for long 
local commercials; and 2. a means of protection for # 
tional show sponsors as local time lengthens. 


Media/scope, June Hi 





New York just grows and grows. 


New buildings. More office space, more apart- 
nents. New suburbs, new markets. More business. 


Boom town’s natives are restless. New Yorkers— 
wer five million families of them—are doing more, 
sowing more. Wanting, buying more. 


And as the world’s biggest market grows, so grows 
The New York Times. 


% grows The Times circulation! 


In the past 10 years, The Times has gained more 
waders at a greater rate and volume than any 
ither New York newspaper. The Times weekday 
treulation gains in the suburbs have been more 
than double the rate of population increase. 


for the six months ending March, 1961, weekday 


BOOM TOWN. 


sales averaged 744,768 ... up 58,517 over the same 
period in 1960. . . up 220,677 over 1951. At the 
same time, Sunday Times sales averaged 1,400,826 
... up 28,887 over the same period last year... 
up 254,019 over 1951. 


Projections for this year point to even more cir- 
culation records. 


We’re eager to tell you what this means to you... 
what will happen to your sales when you use the 
growing New York Times to advertise in this 
growing, changing market. 


Hint, in one word: boom. 


The New Hork Gimes 


Serves New York with the most news, sells New York 
with the most advertising 
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INFORMATION IN ADS— YES 
BUT WHAT INFORMATION? 


Every once in a while a reader says, in 
effect: “I like to see as much informa- 
tion as possible in advertisements.” 


What does he mean? How much infor- 
mation? What kind of information? 
Why? 


A recent interview with a mill execu- 
tive — a project engineer to be exact — 
goes quite a long way to answering 
these questions, at least where major 
equipment is concerned. Here’s the 
way he puts it: 


“If we in Engineering are satisfied 
(after a good deal of preliminary check- 
ing) that one of these machines should 
be bought, we will request an expendi- 
ture giving good reasons for the request 
—why we want it, estimated cost, etc. 
Then we go through a lot of paper 
work in determining the exact amount 
of work to be done on the installation, 
the cost of accessory work such as elec- 
trical connection, water, and so forth. 
We come up with a total cost which we 
balance against estimated production 
and the length of time we think the 
machine will take to amortize itself. 
This report then goes to top manage- 
ment for their consideration.” 


Give men like this the information they 
need to present pertinent facts “to top 
management for their consideration” 
and you've prepared an advertisement 
that will be read and acted upon. It 
may or may not take a prize for the 
prettiest design or the cleverest head- 
ing, but it will be read with care by the 
mill men who are deciding what equip- 
ment they need and submitting consid- 
ered recommendations to management. 


Readers of Paper Trade Journal talk 
about their informational needs, and 
say what they get out of specific adver- 
tisements, in interviews which are 
made available as READER Reports. If 
you're on the list, No. 10 will be coming 
along shortly. If not, just ask. 


FROM OUR ABC STATEMENT 


Circulation of Paper Trade Journal, 
six month average: 8,061. Weekly paid 
circulation for December: 8,145, 8,126, 
8,198, 8,066, largest in the field. Re- 
newal rate (78.50%) is highest, too. 





PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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RESPONSIBLE MASS MEDIUM 


\ frequently-heard charge is that 
television is controlled by advertisers 
and ratings. This stems from miscon- 
ceptions The 
typical advertiser of mass-produced 
package goods seeks a program that 
will appeal to the largest possible 
audience. This objective is consistent 
with one of the major public-interest 
criteria of broadcasting. The largest 
possible audience is a natural goal 
and a basic attribute of a mass 
medium. — RoBert W. SARNOFF. 
chmn., NBC, at Univ. of Pennsyl- 


vania. 


and misinformation. 


AGENCIES AND INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 

We refuse to put the same quality 
of artwork or engravings into a busi- 
ness magazine advertisement that we 
put into one appearing in a consumer 
magazine just because its space cost 
is lower. 

But what is worse, the same caliber 
of personnel generally is not em- 
ployed to prepare it—especially in the 






ADVERTISING 






JUST TO MAINTAIN POSITION IN NATIONAL MARKET 







$29 






+79 






agencies. The man who works »% 
trade ads is not paid so much as thy 
one who writes consumer copy. 

Even if the agency is willing to pa 
the same rates to both, it has a dif. 
cult time holding a capable young 
man on trade work because he ha: 
an idea that consumer advertising 
carries greater prestige. 

But who created that aura of pres 
tige? Agency management, becauy 
of the greater commissions on cop. 
sumer media? That’s part of it, bu 
not all. We who purchase busines 
magazine advertising and agency 
service must share a large part of th 
blame because through our purcha:. 
ing practices we materially affed 
values.—Jay M. SHARP, manager of 
general advertising, Aluminum Com 


of America. before ABP. New York 

1961 BUDGET REQUIREMENTS 
Using 1951, or 10 years ago, as: 
benchmark for the national adver. 
tiser, it will require a budget three 
times as large in 1961 just to main 
tain his position in the national mar 
(Continued on page 3) 
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In Two Prime Programming Categories: 


ABC RADIO AUDIENCE HAS 
THE HIGHEST PERCENTAGE OF YOUNG ADULTS 
IN NETWORK RADIO 

















PERSONALITY PROGRAMS 
— Age of Housewife 
UNDER 50 YRS. 50 & OVER 

Breakfast Club ABC 70% 30% 
Flair ABC 75% 25% 
Program A 53% 47% 
Program B 53% 47% 
Program C 48% 52% 
Program D 53% 47% 









NEWS PROGRAMS 








Age of Housewife 


WEEKEND NEWS* UNDER 50 YRS. 50 & OVER 
ABC 74% 26% 
Network X 42% 58% 
Network Y 42% 58% 
Network Z 37% 63% 


WEEKDAY NEWS* 
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Morning 
ABC 76% 24% 
Network Z 51% 49% 
Network Y 46% 54% 
Network X 45% 55% 
Afternoon 
ABC 51% 49% 
Network Y 53% 47% 
Network X 50% 50% 
Network Z 44% 56% 
Evening 
ABC 65% 35% 
Network Y 58% 42% 
Network X 49% 51% 
Network Z 30% 70% 








* All Sponsored Five Minute News Programs 


The young adult— with more money to spend—with more interest in living—with 


more leisure time is yours on ABC Radio. 
Source: Nielsen Radio Index — average audience — Jan.-Feb. 1961 ( program on req t) 


ABC RADIO ©) 
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Just look how HIGH The Det 


UP 53% Weekdays’ 


733,583: 


oRE THAN A YEAR AGO! . S 

















3 ~~ Ye 


In Detroit’s 3-county metropolitan mar- ! 
ket, where 1,080,000 families spend top f 
$5-billion annually, The Detroit News satu 





has 64% home coverage weekdays, 71% ing | 
Sunday.** Of all families in this big on 
marketplace who get a Detroit news- T 
paper, 4 out of 5 get The News. icall 
INCLU 

Dei 


NEW Y 
PACIFI 
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ws circulation has jumped! 


UP 44% 


NOW... 
























n mar- No other newspaper in the nation’s 

spend top five markets gives its advertisers such 
News § saturation coverage of mass market buy- F551 Gt reported in Publisher's 
pm: f ad Statement to A.B.C subject to au- 
s, T1% ing power. . . nor such low milline rates cuoued ote Eee Le 
" bi p $] 9] k , $1 2 g : figures for period ending 3 31 60 
11s Dig only 91.91 weekdays, $1.68 Sunday. **Sinth Sennkt Geet be 

‘a . - Detroit Market, 1961. 
news- To sell Detroit effectively and econom- 


ically, just use The News! 


The Detroit News 


INCLUDING BEST FEATURES FROM 
Detroit<Times 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Suite 1237, 60 E. 42nd St. e CHICAGO OFFICE: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
PACIFIC OFFICE: 785 Market St., San Francisco e MIAMI BEACH: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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(Continued from page 26) 

ket and to give his product or service 
the same relative advertising support 
per dollar of sales potential as he had 
in 1951.—Arno H. Jounson, v.p. and 
senior economist, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., before AAAA, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


GUESSWORK IN MARKETING 


Regardless of the helpfulness of 
machines in innumerable areas of 
manufacture and marketing, there 
continues to be a great deal of mar- 





keting conducted by sheer guesswork 
tempered by what we like to call in- 
formed judgment. 

Marketing men only will take their 
rightful place in the leadership of 
companies when they learn to apply 
the same precision to their planning 
as is done in other areas of their 
management. Because of the mortality 
rate of products today, the rapid 
duplication of new products by com- 
petition, the changing forces of mar- 
ket prices, the “reliability” of the 
marketing man’s programs must be 
higher than ever before. 





The Fort Worth Star-Telegram Leads 


the Parade with the... 


Lowest Daily 
Milline Rate « 


In Texas! 


Max. Daily 
Milline Rate 


FORT WORTH 
Star-Telegram 2.56 
Press 5.15 
DALLAS 
News 2.59 
Times-Herald 2.84 
HOUSTON 
Chronicle 3.10 
Post 2.93 
Press 4.4) 
SAN ANTONIO 
Express-News 3.17 
Light 3.21 
SOURCE: 


SRDS 3/6/61 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram gives 
advertisers unequaled coverage in 
Metro Fort Worth and in the 100- 
county Fort Worth Market. Over 
86% daily family coverage in Metro 
Fort Worth; and in 69% of the 
counties in the Fort Worth 
Market, representing 413,500 
households, average daily family 
coverage is 53.8%. 


SOURCE: ABC, 3/31/60 






























ForT WoRTH STAR-TELEGRAM ~ 


Amen G. Certer, ir, Pres. & Nat'l Advertising Director 
Reiph 0. Rey, Net! Advertising Meneger 








LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 






without the use of schemes, premiums or contests 


“Just @ good newspaper” 











Improvements must be made in, 
area of long-range planning in o 
to provide secure capital investing. 
in plant equipment and machines J, 
must learn to improve our predictig 
skills—to be able to predetermine », 
pected shares of markets and prajis 
with accuracy the velocity of OUF pro 
grams in reaching those goals, 

We should know more about 4 
behavioristic patterns of our cust 
ers so we can predetermine thy 
reactions. We can little afford ty 4 
“by the seat of our pants.” 

I think the use of the comput 
and such procedures as “mathems 
ical models” can help us immeasy, 
ably to improve our skills in marke 
ing management.—H. L. ZELLERB icy, 
chmn., executive comm., Crown Jd! 
lerbach Corp., in receiving Charkd 


Coolidge Parlin Award, Philadelphia 


SCATTERATION AND 
CONCENTRATION 


When we talk about the need fy 
increasing the effectiveness and pr 
ductivity of advertising, we m 
mention scatteration and Pm 
tion. Too often, I’m afraid, adverts 
ing is weakened and vitiated becaus 
it is scattered in too many medii| 

Applying the principle of conce 
tration in these cases — increasin 
schedules in fewer media—builds y 
the pressure to the point where resuli 
and achievement of the objective a 
more possible and more probable: 

In this same treasure chest is thy 
pure gold of saturation. I’m not pr 









pared to agree with the media-el 
tion decision of Shell Oil and is 
agency to use only newspapers for it 
current “Bulletin” campaign, but | 
will concur with the use of saturation 
Certainly, the employment of fr 
quent and dominant insertions in ti 
one medium selected will enhance ti 
chances of this program getting 
sults.—BAYARD E. SAWYER, associ 
publisher, Business Week, before’ 
Louis Advertising Club. 


PAY-TV 


1. Pay-TV is an experiment. 

2. It will be some time— yeal 
before we know if it will succeel 

3. If pay-TV expands on 2? 
tional scale with a high lev ' 
penetration, it will be a major fact 
in the market planning of the future 
—Cuartes Benescu, asst. dit. ' 
search, Young & Rubicam, belt 


AMA, New York. 
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=| STUDY OF NEWSPAPER 














iladelphis 
; and pro 
we mus 
concentri4 
|, advertist 
-d_ becaus} 
ny medig The most comprehensive of all Boston news- 
of concer paper readership surveys has just been completed. Purpose of the study was to provide 
hen media buyers with the latest authentic and valid information on readers of all Boston 
oa i newspapers. It was prompted by the fact Boston has changed dramatically in the last 
jective af few years. So have newspaper reading habits in the prosperous Boston market. 
probable ” 
hest is the 
“1 The study reveals some nice facts 
edia-seler} 
ia 4 @Xtremely favorable to The Globe: 
rs for its 
ie but e The Globe is read by 25% more people than the second Boston combination. 
saturation) e The Globe is the anchor, the must paper when buying space in the Boston market. 
it of fre 


‘ons in ti All the facts are in, neatly packaged for your information, detailed information not 

nance previously available. 

getting To conduct this latest survey The Globe called in the nationally known firm of Carl 

/ rer J. Nelson Research, Inc. (formerly Publications Research, Inc.). And to assure highest 
standards of excellence, The Globe and Nelson sought the advice and counsel of the 

Technical Committee of the Advertising Research Foundation both before and after 

the study was made. 





rent. For a complete rundown of results to be found in “The New Boston,” call your 
— yest Million Market Man. 

succeed. 

on a 2B 

1 level & 

ajor fat MORNING 
the futur EVENING 
t. dir. " SUNDAY 





m, bel! A MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPER: 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
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JACKSONVILLE [i 


jon 
nors | 


GROWS 7 
SO GROWS q 


“ THIS 
‘ STATION! 


New ARB shows WFGA-TV 
with 50% Share-of-Audience. 


The “new” Jacksonville is a 
city with a changing face. 
New construction is evident 
everywhere. But the city’s 
tremendous expansion is 
not the only thing to watch. ; 
According to the March ARB,  BBevvisio: 
WFGA-TV is the leading BB of th 
station in metropolitan % ; 
Jacksonville with a 
major share of audience 
9 AM to Midnight. 


umittee 
ot Adve 
n of t 
onsored 


See your PGW Colonel for the In spite 


important story of WFGA-TV’s 
growing dominance in the 
dynamic North Florida - South 
Georgia - Jacksonville market. 


a 
ee WEGA-TV Be 
See mene a yo 


sae JACKSONVILLE 


fz. REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
Vie PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
Ss, 





Men of the Month in Media 


ime Buyers of the Year 


very spring. on the day that the 
jon Representatives Association 
mors the year’s outstanding media 
miegists with its Silver Nail and 
id Key Awards, the head table in 
Waldorf’s Starlight Roof gets 
ager. That's because all previous 
s recipients who can make it, 
d most do. are up there to welcome 
new members to the ever growing. 
still quite exclusive club. That in- 
Indes the first winner. the man who 
e his name to one of the awards. 
k Silvernail. 
This year’s recipients, shown below 
ih Frank Silvernail, holding their 
black-and-silver plaques, are 
kwman F. McEvoy and Hope Mar- 
CZ. : 
Mr. McEvoy scarcely needs intro- 
ion to readers of MEDIA/SCOPE. 
x in addition to his daily profes- 
chores as senior vice president 
media buying and relations of 
mingham & Walsh. his extra- 
icular accomplishments include: 
president of the New York Ad- 
ttising Media Planners, a group on 
executive committee he. still 
mes: member of the Radio and 
ision Executives Society: mem- 
of the outdoor committee of the 
a director and _ executive 
mitteeman of the National Out- 
ot Advertising Bureau; 1961 chair- 
nof the Annual Media Awards 
msored by MepIA/SCOPE. 
In spite of all these activities and. 


of course. his position at Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, which combine to 
make him a frequent passenger on the 
New Haven’s late-late train. Mr. Mec- 
Evoy still finds time to serve on the 
finance committee of the Greenwich. 
Conn., Representative Town Meeting. 

Next to Mr. McEvoy, also holding 
a plaque, is Hope Martinez, this 
vears holder of the Silver Nail 
Award. That means she’s 1961’s Time 
Buyer of the Year. 

She’s been buying time for Batten. 
Durstine & Osborn since 
1946. and is one of the first media 


» 
Barton. 


buyers to own stock in the agency. 
She spends an estimated 20 per cent 
of her 40- to 60-hours’ work week 
explaining the intricacies of media 
strategy to clients, another 20 per 
cent preparing position papers to back 
up what she says. 

Born Esperanza Martinez, in Ma- 
S. at the age 


of seven. has been a resident of New 


drid. she reached the U. 


York City ever since. 

Between buying deadlines, Hope is 
Mrs. John G. 
daughter, Claudia. 

Meanwhile. in Chicago the same 


Anzolin. and has a 


day, the Station Representatives As- 
sociation named as Chicago Time 
Buyer of the Year William H. Ober- 
holtzer (see page 34). associate 
group supervisor of Leo Burnett 
Co. in that city. He went directly to 
Burnett after receiving his master’s 
degree at Northwestern University in 
1946, and moved up from media re- 

(Continued on page 34) 














SCOTT CIRCLE 


hth Ok 
‘SRG 


A “Special Interest” 
Reaching more than 360,000 
adult males whose principal 


hobby is guns and shooting. 


Write for sample copy! 4 


—% KMERICAN’ \\ 
RIFLEMAN toy 


WASH. 6 0.C. 











Conversation 
piece 


8 KABC (and its listeners) 
are kept aware by 

conversation. 

Word for word, 

KABC’s conversation 

is newsworthy, 

stimulating, 

provocative. 


KABC’'s microphone is 
yourcon. RADIO 


versation 
piece in LA. 
Have a word 
with your 


KABC rep. _ Los Angeles 
Represented by Katz Agency 


WUD HOLDERS of 1961's Silver Nail and Gold Key Awards are from left, front row, Hope 
BBDO, and Newman F. McEvoy, Cunningham & Walsh. Next is Frank Silvernail, 
“winner and man for whom Awards were named. William Dollard, Young & Rubicam, a 
Winner, completes the front row. In rear are these Award holders from past years: Louis 
» Wade Advertising; William C. Dekker, Lambert & Feasley; and Harold B. Simpson, 

Esty Co. 
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WNEW 
RADIO 
NOW IN 
CHICAGO 
DETROWT** 
TAN 


As of June Ist WNEW Radio ex 
pands its national sales staff in 
Chicago and opens new offices in 
Detroit, San Francisco and New 
York 


WNEW RADIO 
NATIONAL SALES OFFICES 


David L. Miller, Manager 
Gordon P. Copeland 
Ken Pierce 


467.6340 


DP Laem Ome Olaelaliarstars 
Manager 


873-8600 


Richard H. Schutte 
Manager 


‘ 


DO 2-1945 


WNEW RADIO National Sales is a 
division of Metropolitan Radio 
Sales headed by H. D. ‘‘Bud"’ 
Neuwirth, Vice President & Direc 
tor of Sales. Richard H. Gerken ts 
Eastern Sales Manager. They'll 
service the Northeastern and Mid 
Atlanicic states 

WNEW's New York sales staff will 
continue to represent the station 
in greater New York and Phila 
delphia 


WNEW RADIO 
065 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NW. ¥. 


John V. B. Sullivan 
Vice President & General Manage 
YU 6-7000 








(Continued from page 33) 

search analyst to time buyer to asso- 
ciate group supervisor. Service with 
Burnett was interrupted in 1953-1955 





OBERHOLTZER: Career at Burnett inter- 
rupted by service in U. S. Army. 


by service in the U. S. Army, after 
which he returned to continue his 
career in media work for the agency. 


Industrial Buyer of Year 


The industrial space buyer of the 
year, selected by the New York Chap- 
ter of the Association of Industrial 
Advertisers, is Rudy Wahlig, Jr., asso- 
ciate media director of J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., New York. Mr. Wahlig, 35, is 
from Port Chester, N.Y. He is a Navy 
veteran, graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, father of six children, a gar- 
dener, golfer, and conscientious buyer 
of print media. 

He came to Mathes a little over a 
year ago as a print and outdoor buyer 
for Union Carbide (almost 200 dif- 
ferent business papers for that one 
account), Burlington Industries, Aus- 
tin-Healy, Regal Beer Division of 
Anheuser-Busch, Pure Food Co., and 
Behr-Manning. This followed experi- 
ences as: a sales and merchandising 
man for Johnson & Johnson: as assist- 
ant advertising and sales promotion 
manager for the Solway Process Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye; as a 
media buyer at BBDO (mainly work- 
ing on DuPont, Armstrong Cork, and 
Continental Can). Just prior to the 
move to Mathes he was for five years 
media supervisor on Esso Standard 
Oil at McCann-Erickson (buying 
more consumer than industrial). 

“Industrial space buying,” he says, 


“is a matter of accumulated experi- 


ence. You should be familiar with the 
industry that you want to reach, be- 
cause in industrial buying you have 


a more complicated job than jn 4 
consumer field. Our job is to pegs 
particular types of highly intelliges 
people: engineers, administrato, 
production experts—a multiple ay 
ence, tapped by a wide variety 
media with varying acceptance | 
these people.” 

He finds that media salesmen ap. 
big help in defining markets, and 
helping him fit media to client my 
keting objectives—especially when }, 
can bring the media representatiy. 
into his confidence. Looking aheg 
he expects the professional medi 
salesman to continue to be a ly 
factor in media work. Added to thy 
he believes, will be greater mecha 
zation of industrial media buyin 
through electronic data _processig, 
systems. These developments, he by 
lieves, will be contingent on and {i 
low at least three key trends in indy 
trial media selection: greater use oj 
SIC separations for data: a unifor 
audit of all types of business pubj 





Rudy Wahlig, Jr., (right) is congratuloted 
for choice as AIA’s space buyer of yea 
by last year’s winner, Joseph H. Newman, 
media director, O. S. Tyson & Co. 


cations; and direct verification 0 
acceptance of business publication 
whether paid or free. 

What he wants to know is whether 
the recipients want to receive th 
publications. “Bulk sales of pail 
books,” he says, “don’t mean muchlv 
us, including the bulk sales to mem 
bers of professional societies. Wha 
we want to know about is acceplane 
and attitude of the buying influence 
that receive them.” 

Mr. Wahlig has a reputation amom 
media representatives for listening 
all presentations, long or short, for 
fair dealing, for broad buying expt 
ence. It is not surprising that he w# 
runner-up for the AIA buyer-ofte 
year award twice (in 1958 and i 
1960), before he won it this year. ' 
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hat’s why SEVENEN's advertisers love me! 


hat endears SEVENTEEN to this girl...and this girl to SEVENTEEN’s advertisers? 
Devotion. From cover to cover, SEVENTEEN talks only with the teen-age girl. 

id how she responds! She reads SEVENTEEN thoroughly, believes in it 
mmpletely, and buys more merchandise from its pages than from any 
er magazine.* SEVENTEEN—with its more than 5,000,000 monthly 
uders—is the ONE magazine that covers the Youth Market. Is it any 

mder SEVENTEEN Carries more advertising linage than any other 

mthly magazine for women? *Gilbert Youth Research 
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fseasier to START a habit than to STOP one! ey /] MY @ 
MAGAZINE, 320 Park Avenue, New York 22 « PLaza 9-8100 . 
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Planning a promotion in the Pacific Northwest? 
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Tacoma must be covered if you want full selling 
m= effectiveness in the Puget Sound Circle—biggest = tar 
where p 


market north of San Francisco. tien 


dations 
Tacoma can be covered only by the Tacoma News ations 


Tribune—delivering 82.1%* coverage of the metro 
Washington State’s Puget % a ' 
Sound Circle is a vital, grow area. No outside daily (or combination) can provide you tion can 


ing, concentrated market. In P ° ° ' 
with merchandisable coverage in the Tacoma market. tice. The 


selling this market, your dis- 
tribution, sales, and merchan- *Newspaper Rates and Data ilowing 


lising forces cover both Seattle 
and Tacoma. Your advertis- TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE -—An “A” schedule must. 


ing must do the same. That 


means Tacoma is an essential Circulation now more than 86,000. 
buy on every Pacific North- 
Ask the man from Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 


west newspaper schedule! 


understa 
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QUESTION: 





Media ‘forum 


What, if anything, can be done to 
bring back product protection? 


uce Lasity. space buyer, Koehl. 
landis & Landan, Inc.—In discussing 
product protection in a spot cam- 
paign, it seems to me that the proper 
yerson to protect is the viewer. His 
ensibilities. likes, and dislikes should 
be seriously considered first—not last. 
\ssuming nothing is done to alleviate 
the present pile- 
up of competitive 
products within 
too short a time. 
and if content of 
the various spot 





messages contin- 
tT om 8” irritate, the 
_ viewer will reso- 
lutely close his eyes and ears to any 
commercial. Therefore, | think mem- 
bers from all segments of the industry 
-networks, stations, representatives, 
advertisers, and agencies — should 
net in a tough bargaining session, 
ir their complaints, and hammer out 
a realistic solution. 


joun H. STILWILL, vice president, 
wcount executive, Geyer, Morey, 
Madden & Ballard, Inc., Caples Divi- 
ion, Chicago.—It would seem a sim- 
ple matter to prevent back-to-back 
iiring of competitive product com- 
nercials at the station level by having 
acompetent traffic manager schedule 
them properly. 
and by seeing 
that individual 
films are proper- 
ly positioned on 
the master reel. 
Preventing sta- 
tions from sched- 
uling competitive 
pots tandem style is another matter, 
where prime time is involved. Com- 
plaints are not always received by the 
tations with the consideration and 
understanding they warrant. In mul- 
liple station markets, sheer competi- 
lon can sometimes prevent this prac- 
tite. The networks’ consideration of 
ilowing an extra ten-seconds for 
weal sale between prime-time pro- 
ams should open up more spots to 
ve a greater spread between com- 
petitive products. 
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. work notification, 





FRAN OsTER, media director, Dunay, 
Hirsch & Lewis, Inc., N. Y.—It seems 
no amount of admonishment to “put 
your house in order” has yet been 
able to erase the abuses of multiple 
spotting, including lack of product 
protection. The future can be bleak 
unless the networks, stations, and 
agencies, too, 
start acting in 
their own 
range best inter- 
ests. Even the 
small advertiser 
can back his com- 
plaints by pull- 
ing business from 
back-sliding stations. The many con- 
scientious stations, including smaller 
independents, 


long- 





would welcome this 
business. In markets without such sta- 
tions, there are 
enough agencies followed this policy, 
it wouldn't take long for offending 
stations to revert to their codes. And 
honest stations, hampered by slow net- 


other media. If 


would soon insist 
on finding out in time to straighten 
out their own schedules. 


TED Matone, radio and _ television 
The House of 
doubt whether the product protection 
problem, and many others, can be 
solved until the networks give the 
spot business back to the local sta- 


director. Twiss. — | 


tions, where it belongs. The networks’ 
self-proclaimed function is to provide 

and sell 
This is a 


pro- 


grams. 
needed service 


no local station 
can match. But, 
in this age of 
film and tape, no 
station needs a 
network to pro- 
vide spots. It is true that excessive 
program costs, most of which net- 
works have brought on themselves, 
make programs hard to sell. But the 
real measure of value in a program is 
but what business it 
produces. This is the challenge net- 
works should meet with more net- 
work-caliber programs. ’ 


not its costs, 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


@ PLAYBOY § 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
In bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campys 


CIRCULATION—1,144,077 

Playboy’s December issue topped the million mark in 
copies sold on the nation’s newsstands . . the first 
time any 50c-or-over magazine has done so. Average 
monthly sale for six-month period ending 12/31/60— 
1,144,077. Playboy has more than 225,000 regular 
subscribers. Circulation is not forced. Advertisers 
are assured greater readership in Playboy—a maga- 
zine that readers buy rather than a magazine that 
buys readers 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the tep-quality young male market 


AGE 


28.8 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the recep- 


tive 18-34 bracket 
INCOME 


The medion income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,6 

MARITAL STATUS 
26.5% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, second highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
52.6% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, second only to The New 
Yorker among all national magazines. (ABC 12/31/60.) 
APPAREL 


34.3% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
84.3% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 
24.4% own a movie camera, 16.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 21.0% own a slide projector. 
TRAVEL 


24.9% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 38.5% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel 


AUTOMOBILES 
54.6% of every 100 Playboy households bouts an 
automobile during the past 12 months. 4.2% Play- 


boy households own three or more a RY This 
is the highest figure reported by Starch for ANY 


men’s magazine. 

TOBACCO 
69.9% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy No other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
87.0% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 


beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch 
80.2% of all Playboy households drink or serve beer, 


56.9%—wine, and 77.1% —whiskey . . . all three 
highest of any men’s magazine. 
INSURANCE 


26.7% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, highest per- 
centage reported by Starch and a characteristic of 
the responsible stability of the Playboy reader. 


APPLIANCES 


74.2% small electrical appliances were acquired new 
by every 100 Playboy households during the past 12 
months, highest rating of all Starch-surveyed maga- 
zines. 53 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . second highest rating reported 
by Starch. More proof that the Playboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 


25.2% of Playboy households acquired a new radio 
and 13.7% acquired a new phonograph within the 
past 12 months 7.7% acquired a new TV set, 
highest of any magazine in the Starch report. 


RESPONSIVENESS 


The Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 
page ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries— 
25% more returns than their second ranking magazine 
produced in nine months. 

The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, re- 
ports: ‘“‘We have found that Playboy is one of our 
most effective means of reaching businessmen, parti- 
cularly of the kind who will be requiring extensive 


travel services.’ 
PLAYBOY 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/CI 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/MI 2-1000 
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Want some truly expert opinions on which news magazine 


is ‘‘the most important magazine of all’? . . . Here they are: 


Newspaper editors 

vote "U.S.News & World Repor 

first among news magazines 
in four important ways 








WI 




















Between February 20 and March 20, editors of all daily newspapers ESTION 
: . : “ie. Percent of Percent of 
in the U.S. were invited by an independent research organization to p ‘ nore ta eitien of eal on 
rate the weekly news magazines* in terms of the four simple and oe Papasan Maa ae 
definitive questions listed below. Of the 2,022 editors polled, 1,495, —_ andl — Sar = AND Of B. g th S 
or 73.9%, replied. Here’s what they said: _ aes attain 4s would 
” ” % % J, nt constitu 
1. “personally read , oe 67 69 a od 
“Which of the 
following magazines do you personally read regularly?” is Magaz 
ESTION f 
" ” s & Wo 
2. “most useful be eee 59%.. 63% 63%... Fre 
“Which one of the above news magazines mes a gree 
do you find most useful to you in your work?” 00 other | 
mr. Obv: 
" . . on wrested it 
most objective and fair 1.62%... 62%. 58%... Fs no 
“In your appraisal of the news content - 
of these three magazines, which one would you say is the lexclusi 
most objective and fair in its handling of the news?” World Ry 
newspape 
" . . . . ud 
best job of objective reporting 
. 7 . ” > ' 
on the new administration 62%... oo } | 
“Since the presidential election, which one of these three maga- nt fundar 
zines would you say has done the best job of objective report- World Rey 
ing on the new administration and what to expect from it?” the entire 
i0 of ' 
, Which 
“iswvey relate 
a Plaza, New 
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ESTION NO. 1 indicates that “U.S.News & World 
” is the year-round favorite magazine for news 
g tt se whose profession is news, and whose stand- 
s would be most critical as to what does and does 
‘constitute important reading. “U.S.News & World 
port” publishes more pages of news than any other 
ws Magazine. 


TION NO. 2 underscores the unique quality of “U.S. 
kus & World Report” as the news magazine that pub- 
agreat deal of original news—that is, news found 
nw other publication, whether it be magazine or news- 
xr. Obviously, newspaper editors would not be so 
vsted in reading what they already knew or had 
med. Nor would they be inclined to re- 
mtexclusive news articles from “U.S.News 
World Report” to the extent they do— 
newspapers throughout this nation and 
proad. 


NO. 3 emphasizes one of the 
fundamental facts about “U.S.News 
World Report,” namely that only one page 
ieentire magazine ever presents editorial 
ion of any kind—and that is the last 
te, which presents the editor's opinion. 








What these replies mean to readers and advertisers 


The news pages are precisely what they are judged to be— 
objective reporting and analysis by the staff of editors inde- 
pendent of the editorial views expressed on the final page. 


QUESTION NO. 4 is particularly revealing in that the ques- 
tion was asked of newspaper editors when the presidential 
campaign, the election and the first “new frontier” actions 
and decisions were very recent or new events. In this 
highly sensitive area of news, this vote on “the best job 
of objective reporting” (from all shades of political opin- 
ion) is resounding and authentic endorsement, indeed. 





The newspaper editors covered in this survey are only 
one segment of the more than 1,200,000 responsible and 
opinion-making leaders who buy and read 
“U.S.News & World Report” each week. 
These readers include key people in busi- 
ness, industry, government, the professions 
and in the community. They constitute an 
all-important market—one that is prompting 
more and more companies to spearhead 
their advertising campaigns in “U.S.News & 
World Report.” More and more of them now 
consider this magazine to be— 

... the most important magazine of all 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Now more than 1, 2OG@O0 not ps 


“vey related to “U.S.News & World Report,” Time and Newsweek. For a full documented report covering all the details, please contact our advertising sales office at 45 Rocke- 
"Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices: Boston, Philadelphta, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington, London. 
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He reads the morning Herald or the evening Traveler. He gives these papers their circulation lead 


in the ‘Upper 24’’ — the cities and towns in the Boston Standard Metropolitan Area with the §) 


highest rate of population growth, highest house value and percentage of new homes, highest 


auto ownership, and highest Effective Buying Income (E.B.I. for the resident of typical ‘“‘Heralé § 


Traveler towns” is 18% higher than that of Globe towns, 21% higher than Record-Americai 
towns). Advertising results reflect all this. That’s why the Herald-Traveler leads in Total Display 
advertising linage by 2,389,419 lines over the Globe, by 16,984,679 lines over the Record 
American. For the full Upper 24 story, write or call us direct, or contact our representatives. 


MORNING ~ EVENING 


BOSTON'S HOME-DELIVERED NEWSPAPERS 
Represented nationally by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
Media/ scope, June 198) 
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Agency 


Does it differ 
from media work in agencies that are bigger? 
Does it differ from smaller shops? 


How? 


the media department there are certain centralized service 
functions: a rate clerk (called an estimator in some 
agencies), a checker (who makes sure that all advertise- 

, ments run as specified), and secretarial help. 
\n interview with The principal difference is that the group is smaller, 
, . in keeping with the extent to which total billings may be 
James S. Reifsnyder, al 
. less than those in a giant agency. A small group but with 
media director of five print media buyers and a separate time buying 
department, Gray & Rogers can boast of one of the largest 
(iray & Rogers, Philadelphia. media departments in the country, when size of agency is 

taken into account. 
“Furthermore,” says Mr. Reifsnyder, “it is easier in an 
HAT’S DIFFERENT about media planning in a agency our size for me and the other buyers in our 
medium-sized agency? group to communicate with other agency people. We have 
According to James S. Reifsnyder, media director of a more informal set-up. We get to know each other better. 
bay & Rogers, Philadelphia, the variations are in prac- And we are able to check back and forth at a moment’s 
Me not in principle. notice on questions that come up in connection with our 
Media buying in this agency ($15 million in billings accounts. The contact and copy people are not remote 
'1960) is organized in much the same way as in larger here, as they might be in a larger agency.” 

Racies, through account groups—with a media buyer An important feature of the Gray & Rogers operation is 
one of the members of every account group. Then in the amount of direct client contact. Media men regularly 
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journey to client offices and clients visit the media depart- 
ment. The annual, or in some cases semi-annual publi- 
cation review, customarily begins with the advertising 
manager and his assigned media man meeting for a frank 
discussion of the current programs and sales objectives. 
This not only saves time, it also clears the air. Minor 
problems can be dispensed with and the groundwork laid 
for the solving of more serious ones. If there is a unified 
understanding between the media man and the advertising 
manager, the sailing is smoother at presentation time. 

“Fortunately,” says Mr. Reifsnyder, “our contacts are 
not restricted to review sessions. We have the authority 
to phone, write or visit, if need be, any of our clients. 
Conversely they feel free to contact us knowing there is no 
restricting protocol. This has to benefit all concerned. 
When there is first-hand contact the possibility for mis- 
understanding is lessened. And the complexities of media 
selection are great enough without the added burden of 
misunderstanding. 

“We consider media-client contacts not only desirable 
but essential. To function properly as a buyer you must 
have intimate knowledge of products — and marketing 
problems in selling these products. Frequently this knowl- 
edge is best obtained by personal questioning of the 
clients advertising and sales personnel. 

“Another great advantage of having the media man 
present at client meetings is the opportunity of having 
media questions answered immediately. This saves time: 
but, of greater importance, it is more satisfying to the 
client who thus gets direct, authoritative answers. The 
media man has the satisfaction of speaking for himself. 

(nother element of operation that might be considered 
quite different is the handling of media research. In 
many large agencies there is a service group within the 
media department that specializes in media research (see 
cover story in Mepta/scope, February 1961, on J. Walter 
Thompson media research group). At Gray & Rogers. 
each buyer is his own media researcher; and major re- 
search reports furnished by media are routed through the 
department. The agency has a separate marketing research 
department; but it does not generally get involved in 
specific media research. Its facilities are available to the 
media department, however, and when necessary the two 
work together. 

Gray & Rogers differs from smaller agencies principally 
in the way functions are split up by account groups, and 
within the department by having a separate rate clerk. 
checker, etc. In a smaller agency, the media man is more 
of a Jack-of-all-trades. In Gray & Rogers he is a specialist. 
To Mr. Reifsnyder—who has worked in both larger and 


smaller organizations—the medium-sized agency is the 


42 


happiest situation for a media buyer or media director,” 
Also quite different from smaller agencies, and pos " 
differing from other agencies of the same size, is 
separation at Gray & Rogers of broadcast media inte 
independent department. Mr. Reifsnyder, as media dij 
tor, heads the print media department. The radio 
television department is headed by Edmund H. Rog 
who retired in December as a partner in the agency 
who still supervises the broadcast operation (inely 
writers, producers, and broadcast buyers in one 17. 
group). When necessary or desirable, the two com 












resources, working out programs which combine the 






features of both media. 





With numerous accounts in many different fields, 
five media buyers, including the media director (ag 
as his own buyer on some accounts) are kept very 
Each buyer is qualified to handle any type of print m 
including outdoor. 









“The media buyers,” explains Mr. Reifsnyder, “ 
integral part of each account group, working with 
contact executives, copy writers, market research 







public relations man, and representative of the bro 
department (when appropriate) assigned to the acegt 
When new business is involved, a preliminary plans 
—with a media man in the group—is assigned te 
prospective account. 

“We believe in handling all media contact work th 
the media department. It is essential to an orderly 
dling of the work to control all media planning 
scheduling and ordering in one place. 















“As media buyers, we are also involved in media mer- 





chandising. Usually we make the initial contact with th 
publication to determine what is available. Once th 
merchandising idea or program has been decided, th 





contact department puts it into operation.” i 
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Plans Are in Writing 

















Planning is started by the contact man on each account 
He sits down with the principal advertising executive a 
the client company, and determines the objectives for th 
new year. Then he explains objectives to the accou! 
group in the agency; and each member of the grow 


develops plans concerned with media, research, copy, ¢ “Here is 
During the planning period, in particular, buyers ag" make g 
in direct contact with client executives. avards a 
A formal plan is written, including a section on medi mull but c: 
that is contributed by the media buyer. The whole play the 5] 
then goes into a plans book, which becomes the directi situated 
for the year when approval of the plan is secured. “Our obj 
A good example of how the media department can ea in our 
creative is the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall account. “Her P%se Fec 
says Mr. Reifsnyder, “we have the problem of a relative termed | 
small budget, the desire to get national attention for hier’? Ht ser 
hotel—coupled with the need for a concentrated adve pees. Ar 
ing program in the area from which historically ! en 
. 0 


greater part of its clientele originates. The first objet” 
was achieved with some unique small-space advertising" 
the New Yorker magazine. 
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TYPICAL PLANNING GROUP at Gray & Rogers are (left to right): Harry Domm, research director; James 
Reifsnyder, media director; William Yeager (standing), associate media director; Hank Hallowell, partner 


and account supervisor; Ed Papazian, time buyer. 


“We knew that the New Yorker reached the type of 
eson of interest to the hotel. We knew also that the 


wmewhat sophisticated copy created by our copy depart- 
eit would be most fitting to this medium. The regional 
wblem was solved by taking advantage of the Saturday 
lening Post Select-A-Market. Fortunately, the Post had 
itirculation split which practically paralleled the area of 
peatest interest to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


‘Here is another example. With a local savings bank 
wmake good use of daily newspapers, radio, television, 
wards and station poster advertising. We also have 
mall but consistent programs in weekly newspapers which 
eve the specific geographical areas where branch offices 
ue situated. 
‘Our objective for 1961 was to make a greater impres- 
wt in our weekly newspapers. This effort was necessary 
peause Federal savings and loan organizations, which are 
“eerned primarily with promoting each office and the 
it serves, are heavy advertisers in weekly news- 
ts. A review of the competitive situation found us 
Mareas where we were being out-spent by as much as 
to 1. How to compete without spending a heavy por- 
tof our overall budget? The answer: our program in 
lies now consists of a 14-line deep advertising strip 
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which goes completely across two facing pages. With a 
frequency of twice a month, this unique unit is competing 
favorably against 400 to 1,500 lines competitive display 


units.” 
Experienced Personnel Only 


Mr. Reifsnyder believes that in an agency such as Gray 
& Rogers the media department must have highly quali- 
fied personnel. Although new men in contact work are 
given the opportunity to learn how media buying func- 
tions, the regular buying personnel must be experienced. 

“All the men in our print media department, with one 
exception,” he points out, “came to us with previous 
agency media experience. The exception is our newest 
member who was an industrial advertising manager. 

“From a service standpoint,” says Mr. Reifsnyder, “the 
senior member has been with us more than 21] years, the 
newest member slightly more than two years. The average 
length of service is a bit more than 10 years. This I think 
is rather uncommon. Media departments are frequently 
training grounds or sometimes just a stopping-off place on 
the way to other agency activities. 

“We at Gray & Rogers believe sincerely in the need for 
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good, sound professional media service to our clients. 
The only way this can be given is by having a corps of 
career media men. Though the members of this depart- 
ment are versed in all phases of advertising, their primary 
interest and responsibility is media.” 

Mr. Reifsnyder came to the agency himself as a trained 
media buyer. He went directly to work after high school. 
moving through a series of jobs into a clerical position in 
the media department of N. W. Ayer. He became an 
estimator at Ayer, and then a space buyer. In 1948 he 
moved to Geare-Marston (now a part of Erwin Wasey. 
Ruthrauff & Ryan), as an industrial space buyer, and in 
1951 he came to Gray & Rogers as space buyer, moving 
up to media director in 1958. 

“There is just no substitute for experience in media 
buying,” he says. “You have to study all possible media. 
and become completely familiar with them. You have to 
know editorial content, and how the publication is made 
up. of the 


medium as by utilizing unique space sizes, positions, 


Otherwise you cannot make the best use 
special issues. 

“I inherited a good department,” says Mr. Reifsnyder, 
‘and we have not had much turnover since.” 

Volume of business in this agency has shown a healthy 
growth over the last eight years, with the exception of 
one year (1954), when the loss of one large account 
reduced total billings. But this did not affect the needs of 
the media department—and no cuts were made in media 


personnel. Billing in 1954 dropped to $6.9 million from 


Reifsnyder on media management: 


_] “In an agency our size ($15 million) 


it is easier to communicate. ... We are 


able to check at a moment’s notice. 


_] “Media buyers should be an integral 
part of each account group from the 
start. ... When new business is involved, 
a preliminary plans board—with a me- 


dia man in the group— is assigned. 


_] “It is best for media buyers to get 
their information first-hand . . . by going 
to client meetings or having clients pres- 


ent at ours. 


$8.3 million. Since then it has been on the upgrade. 
$8.6 million in 1955; $10.3 million in 1956; $12.0 millig, 
in 1957; $13.1 million in 1958; $14.0 million in 1959. 
and $14.6 million in 1960. 


“Media representatives are, of course, a great help 
We maintain an open-door policy, and try to give as mud 
information as possible to them. We keep media cal 
flexible. No advance appointments. They are permitted j 
call on us at any time. 

“We have built an excellent relationship with they 
men over the years. Since they concentrate their inter 
on specific markets, we find them an excellent source oj 
information. Their greatest aid to us is in supplying 
specific material relative to the markets served by thei: 
publications. 

“A publication representative generally sees only the 
media buyer on the account of interest to him. He js 
welcome though to discuss any problem on any account 
with me. Testimony to the ability of our department i: 
that I rarely have occasion for such sessions. 

“We have found group sessions most practical—with, 
that is, our entire media department hearing a medium’ 
story. This is a time-saver for the space salesman; but. 
perhaps of greater importance, it provides the opportunity 
for a unified discussion afterward. 

“This brings me to another advantage of the kind of 
five-man department that we have: the opportunity to ge 
collective judgment when necessary. A new publication, 
a rate problem, or any other subject is exposed to group 
thinking and opinion.” 

In all of this activity, the thing that seems to stand ou! 
is Mr. Reifsnyder’s liking for his job. As media director 
of a medium-sized agency, he has the help of specialists 
but does not have to cope with a large staff that might 
prevent the informal give-and-take with associates that he 
regards as the key to success in agency media work. 


_] “The need is for professional media 
service ... for a corps of career media 
men. 
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_] “We maintain an open-door policy 
towards media representatives. . . . Their 
greatest aid is in supplying specific in- 
formation on markets. 


(‘1A media buyer has to study the 


media at first hand. . . . There is no 
substitute for experience.” 5 
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TECHNIQUES 


Most men who approve advertising budgets 
also authorize capital expenditures. 


Before buying, they expect proof of 


effectiveness. 


Some publishers can offer proof now. 


But more evidence is needed. 


Why Publishers Should Provide Proof of Effectiveness 


By George C. McNutt 


ODAY you may hear publishers 
ar “The advertisers are 
restless.” And I'll tell you why. Ad- 
ertisers are fed up with the old line 
bout industrial advertising being an 
ntangible. They want proof of effec- 
veness—traceable returns, unbiased 
readership studies, or other proof. 
They pay for the space and they 
ive a right to demonstrable effec- 
liveness. The publisher who expects 
dvertisers to keep on buying space 
ear after year on faith is riding to- 





Vi 
ut, Advertising, an agency which has 
wecialized in industrial advertising 
mee opening its doors in May 1947. 
Mr. McNutt was formerly advertising 
ad public relations manager for R. G. 
“Tourneau, Inc., (now LeTourneau- 
Vestinghouse). He was first national 


we president of NIAA from the West 
Loast, 


luthor is co-owner of George C, 
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ward bankruptcy or a merger. | pre- 
dict that in a few years some sort of 
effectiveness gauge will be standard 
equipment in the sales kit of most 
every publishers’ representative. 
What will 
gauge or measure -the-effectiveness 
device take? I don’t know. but here 
are some of the devices already at 


form the effectiveness 


hand and proved by trial: 
Readership studies 
Inquiries 
Recognition studies 
Attainment of objectives studies 
Better circulation audits 


Translate Readership 
Into Product Interest 


One of my _ representative 
friends pounds home this 
thought, “Readership doesn’t 
mean a thing to you unless the 
readers are buyers or specifiers 
of the product or service you 
sell.” 

He’s so right. What the publisher. 
in effect. agrees to deliver to an ad- 
vertiser is an audience with certain 
known These 
should show up quickly in an analysis 
of readership studies—Starch, Read- 
ex, Fosdick, Feedback, Mills Shepard. 


In Fosdick ratings the job application 


interests. interests 


percentage automatically provides an 
index of interest. But an analysis of 
reader ratings by editorial subject 
matter and product categories should 


develop known interests from almost 
any of the present readership studies. 

Once the 
known interests 


publisher has shown 
the 


then decide whether the readers have 


advertiser can 
the interests he wants. For example. 
suppose readership or job application 
percentages indicate high interest in 
concrete construction. If you're sell- 
ing batching plants, the publisher has 
shown there's a potential; it’s up to 
you to prepare advertising which will 
that 
the readership ratings—of both ads 


capture interest. Furthermore. 
and editorial—sheuld help you pre- 
pare more effective ads. 

There are plus advantages to the 
publisher—readership analysis should: 
(a) uncover new reader interests and 
thereby reveal new advertising pros- 
(b) the market 
to advertisers: 
(c) help the editors better serve the 


pects; strengthen 


story present and 


“known interests” of the readers. In 
short, analysis of readership ratings 
can eliminate vagueness in editing 


and space selling. 


Veasuring Inquiries 
By Sales Potential 


Many ads do not have inquiries 
as an objective. Nevertheless, 
many advertisers and some pub- 
lishers regard inquiries as the 
only real determinant of effee- 
tiveness. Certainly they are an iadi- 
cator of interest in the product or 
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service offered. However, irasmuch 
as experiments with bingo or reader 
service cards show inquiry response 
can easily be manipulated, we need 
some measure of how good these in- 
quiries are. One way is to check 
against Dun & Bradstreet ratings. 
This gives you the firm’s worth, but 
may not tell you how important the 
respondent is—and certainly gives no 
indication of the company or re- 
spondent’s depth of interest. For the 
latter, you have to go to the respond- 
ent; and that’s just what some maga- 
zines now do. 

Here are questions mailed by Con- 
struction Equipment to persons who 
sent in reader service cards for infor- 
mation on Malsbary steam cleaners, 
advertised by a client of ours: 

Did you receive the information 
you asked for? 

| Did a salesman call? 

As a result of this inquiry, did 
you make a purchase? 

| If you haven’t made a purchase, 
is there a likelihood of your doing 
so? 

Transportation Supply News sent 
out a similar questionnaire but added 
questions about truck fleet size. The 
returns indicated more than half of 
the inquirers definitely were in the 
market—and more than 20% of them 
had bought either Malsbary or a 
competitive make. This certainly 
proves that readers of these books 
constitute a market for steam cleaners 
—and that the inquiries are worth- 
while. The returns also gave Mals- 
bary a check on sales follow-up. 

If publishers honestly feel inquiries 
are worthwhile, then they should be 
happy to conduct such surveys—the 
cost is very low—and can yield in- 
valuable sales ammunition. 


Recognition Studies 


Before-and-ajter recognition or 
brand preference studies are old hat. 
Usually they have been conducted by 
the advertiser at his own expense— 
sometimes with help from publishers. 
They really don’t measure a publica- 
tion’s effectiveness, but rather meas- 
ure the overall effectiveness of an 
advertiser’s promotional and sales 
effort. Nevertheless they can be help- 
ful in evaluating advertising effective- 
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ness in a given market. Some publish- 
ers find brand preference studies a 
potent sales tool. 

The Pacific Northwest Farm Quad 
conducts such studies yearly. Says 
one of its representatives: “We've 
made these buying-intention studies 
for 37 consecutive years and find 
them extremely valuable. We ask 
about buying plans, then go back to 
see if they did buy. Findings over the 
years indicate the respondents usually 
underestimate how much they will 
buy. The replies certainly show the 
effect of advertising or not adver- 


tising.” 


Veasure Realization 
Of Objectives 


Don’t assume the full burden 
of proving advertising effective- 
ness lies with the publisher. Ad- 
vertisers also have responsibili- 
ties. For example, the advertiser 
should assign definite objectives to 
his advertising, then use those objec- 
tives as yardsticks for okaying copy 
and for evaluating results. An adver- 
tiser is not being honest with pub- 
lishers when he decides to make 
building prestige his primary objec- 
tive—and then gripes because his 
advertisements aren't pulling product 
inquiries. 

It seems to me, publishers would 
do both themselves and their adver- 
tisers a favor, if they sold the impor- 
tance of assigning definite objectives 
to advertising—and of putting those 
objectives down in black and white. 
As an aid, publishers might offer to 
survey, for a price, a reader sample 
to determine how the advertiser was 
doing on the attainment of his objec- 
tives. Let’s assume the trade believes 
parts and repair services are inade- 
quate for Advertiser A’s equipment. 
So the advertiser begins a campaign 
to remedy the situation. Before-and- 
ajter studies certainly would prove 
the effectiveness of his campaign. 


Knowing Who Buys 


Finally, the advertiser should know 
who the buying and influencing fac- 
tors are for his products. This means 
knowing by industry, job function, 
and by class and size of firm. Only by 
so knowing can he evaluate the poten- 





tial value of a magazine's circulatiy, 
Publishers can help. especially jn ; 
broad way. For example. firms yi 
over 100 employees frequently Const 
tute 50-80 of an industry's buyin Bi 
power. However, in the engineers; 
construction field, separate studies} 
Contractors & Engineers and by Cy, 
struction Equipment show that sma 
and medium-size contractors hy 
more equipment, measured in dolly 
volume. than large contractors do, 
Construction Equipment reports 
“Small firms (under 50 employees) tesearch 
buy four times more equipment per got SO Si 
employee than large firms (250 » ay men 
more). Reason: More specialization, luyers. 
smaller percentage of desk worker, h 
Amount of equipment bought per — 
$100,000 of contracts declines sharp. weful. 
ly as a firm grows larger. Reason: je=== = 
Large contractors sub-contract much 
of their work to smaller outfits.” HE A\ 
So it pays to know who you enougl 
real prospects are and in wha}! major f 
order of importance. And thei the Nal 
more advertisers know abouif\andard | 


their prospects, the more impor Jive their 


tant it is that publishers breakfyincipal f 
down circulations by SIC or other$ i jy, om 
standard classifications, and by 
job function. Overlapping, catchalf |. The 
classifications defeat a circulation a-§media ha: 
dit’s purpose. For example, suppox find will 
you have a product useful only to con years, As |; 
tractors specializing in heavy build rater amc 
ings. How can you evaluate the poler Pine is the 
tial effectiveness of a magazine whow 
audit combines building, highwa 
and heavy construction contractor 
under one classification? Or your 
interested in research engineers; hor lire Frequen 
can you pick them out of a classifice-ffsFrequently 
tion that combines all these type- es Frequent 
development, experimental, powell Hore is tf 
production, plant, corrosion? Yo... ae 
can’t; you just have to guess. An. 
there’s already too much guesswom 
in media selection. Although detail 
classifications are greatly to be 
sired, they can indicate a_publiceiy ~— 
tion’s potential effectiveness o™ffsFrequently 
where the advertisers know what buf Frequent! 
ing and influencing factors they "9 ) The ay 
to reach. mough res 
In short, making advertising elf. ch firn 
tive is a two-way street—but the sma, ,; = most 
publishers will develop gauges "i. a. 
prove conclusively that their # 
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Buyers Critical of Agency Research 


By Phillip W. Wenig, Research Director, SRDS and Menta’ scope 
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Hon jesearch conducted by agencies is too little and 
ent pe frat so satisfactory as that supplied by media, 
250 « Jay members of SRDS National Panel of Media 
ization. Ijyyers. They also report increasing use of 
vorkets Fgearch, and suggest how to make it more 
sht per | 
s sharp. aoe 
Reason (= = = = oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee 
t much . — _— . ‘ : 
3” HE AGENCY RESEARCH department is not doing 
0 your enough research for buyers of media. This is one of 
2 what! major findings from a survey of opinions of members 
nd thefii the National Panel of Media Buyers maintained by 
about§Nandard Rate & Data Service. Of the 236 panelists, 175 
impor fae their opinions, a response of 74.2 per cent. The 
breakBincipal findings follow. Percentages add to more than 
r other# i) in some tables because of multiple answers. 
and by 
catchal§ |. The use of research surveys by buyers of 
tion v-§uedia has increased during the past three years 
suppos fand will continue to increase during the next three 
y tocot- Bears, As illustrated in the tables below. this increase is 
y built: Beater among time buyers than it is among space buyers. 
e pole Dire is the extent to which they say they use research 
? a urently compared to three years ago: 
highva All 
itractors Time Space Media 
r youre Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 
13; ho Hire Frequently 65.7% 75.0% 578% 66.1% 
lassifica-'sFrequently 32.0 23.1 40.6 30.7 
- types less Frequently 2.3 1.9 1.6 3.2 
a Here is the extent to which they expect to use research 
? You ° e 
Buveys during the next three years compared to current 
ss, Ani 
fi jactice : 
SW 0) 
re All 
detaile Time Space Media 
» be de Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 
public'ire Frequently 66.7% 71.2% 58.7% 71.0% 
pss ofits Frequently 31.6 28.8 39.7 25.8 
hat bugs Frequently < 1.6 3.2 
ney WE 2. The agency research department is not doing 
fe mough research for buyers of media. Syndicated 
matt search firms and the specific media are currently con- 
sma: . 
Ah ting most of the research surveys used when evaluating 
es wile : ° ‘ ° 
st mila. However, the panelists feel that syndicated re- 
‘1 | - 
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uch firms and the agency research department should 
mduct the research studies they use when evaluating 
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media. Currently most of the research surveys used when 
evaluating media are made by: 
All- 
Time Space Media 
Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 





The Agency Research Dept. 19.7% 21.2% 17.2% 21.0% 


The Specific Media 30.9 23.1 42.2 25.8 
The Client’s Research Dept. 1.1 3.8 , 

Syndicated Research Firms 52.8 59.6 5.3 54.8 
Other 0.6 1.6 


In contrast to actual practice, as shown above, panelists 
reported next on who, in their opinion, should conduct 
the research surveys for use when evaluating media, as 
follows: 

All- 


Time Space Media 
Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 





The Agency Research Dept. 36.0% 39.2% 37.59% 31.7% 
The Specific Media 20.0 19.6 18.8 21.7 
The Client’s Research Dept. 1.7 2.0 3.3 
Syndicated Research Firms 18.0 13.1 16.9 53.3 
Other _ 3.1 1.7 


3. Media representatives are doing the most satis- 
factory job of keeping buyers of media informed 
of the various research studies available. There are 
mixed feelings about the type of job the agency research 
department is doing in keeping buyers of media informed 
on the research studies they might use. Time buyers and 
all-media buyers tend to feel that the agency research 
department is doing a relatively satisfactory job, whereas 
space buyers are not nearly so positive. Here is how they 
“Which one of the sources listed 
below does the most satisfactory job of keeping you in- 


replied when asked: 


formed of the research studies that you might use in 
evaluating media?” 

All- 

Time Space Media 

Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 





The Agency Research Dept. 25.8% 32.7% 18.8% 27.4% 
Direct Mail Pieces From Media 13.5 13.5 17.2 9.7 
Media Representatives 51.1 12.3 57.8 51.6 
The Agency Media Director 10.7 13.5 7.8 11.3 
The Client 0.6 ; 1.6 
The Account Executive . oe 

None 0.6 1.9 

Other 1.7 1.9 1.6 1.6 


And here is their list, compiled in answer to the ques- 
tion: “Which one of the sources listed below does the 
least satisfactory job of keeping you informed of the 
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research studies that you might use in evaluating 
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All- 

Time Space Media 

Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 

The Agency Research Dept. 8.5% 12.0% 11.9% 18% 
Direct Mail Pieces From Media 17.7 24.0 16.9 12.7 
Media Representatives 5.5 8.0 5.1 3.6 
rlie Agency Media Director 0.6 18 
The Client 39.0 26.0 39.0 50.9 
The Account Executive 28.7 30.0 25.4 30.9 

Other 0.6 L7 


|. Although buyers of media feel that research 
studies conducted by specific media are useful. 
they also feel that these research studies are not 
completely honest. Space buyers are slightly more 
likely than time buyers to feel that research studies con- 
ducted by specific media are honest. Here is the extent 
to which they say that research studies conducted by 


specific media are useful: 





All- 

Time Space Media 

Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 

Very Useful 26.0% 23.1% 27.0% 27.4% 
Somewhat Useful 71.7 75.0 69.8 71.0 
Not Useful At All 2.3 1.9 3.2 1.6 


And here is the extent to which they believe that re- 
search studies conducted by media are usually completely 


honest: 





All- 

Time Space Media 

Total Buyers Buyers Buvers 

Yes 27.6% 28.6% 33.3% 20.7% 
No 72.4 714 66.7 79.3 


5. Slanted questions and techniques and omis- 
sion of unfavorable study results are the primary 
reasons that the panelists feel studies conducted by 
media are not completely honest. Space buyers also 
tend to feel that research studies conducted by media have 
distorted claims and questionable interpretations. Their 


explanations: 





All- 
Time Space Media 
Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 
Questions asked. Research 
techniques used are slanted to 
produce favorable answers. 29.1% 64.7% 52.5% 50.0% 
Same “Yardsticks” are not 
used. Impossible to compare 
competitive media. 5.9 12.5 1.5 


All facts are not given. Omis- 
sion of unfavorable study re- 
sults. Whole story not told. 56.8 52.9 52.5 63.6 
Same results interpreted dif- 
ferently. Claims made from 
results are distorted. 22.0 17.6 30.0 18.2 
Not all media research uses 
trained, experienced research 


people. 8.5 2.9 15.0 6.8 
Other 1.7 2.9 2.5 
18 





6. The panelists feel that media research ¢ap |, 
made more honest only if all facts are presen) 
and independent research organizations are yy) 
to conduct the research. Space buyers also tend to {. 
that all media research should be submitted to the Apy 
for approval, and that agencies and clients should demay 
better research. Their advice on how to make mej 
research more honest is: 





a All 
Time Space Medi, 
Total Buyers Buyers Buyyex 


Competing media shouid use 
same tools oi measurement 
and same urits so comparisons 
can be made. 17.5% 17.9% 20.0%  I54 
Present ail facts. Show all 
findings, not try to be tops in 


ali things. 28.2 35.7 14.3 5.9 
Don’t distort facts or results. 5.8 7.1 29 77 
Eliminate the bias. Eliminate 
studies tailored to produce fa- 
vorable, predetermined results. 5.8 10.7 2.9 31 
Use qualified research people 
and techniques. 14.6 17.9 17. 10 


Research should be paid for 

by clients and agencies, not 

media. 1.9 3.6 
Should have central research 
bureau supported by all media. 
All media research should be 
submitted to ARF for approval. 13.6 3.6 20.0 lia 
Agencies and clients should 

demand better research. Publi- 

cation research should be con- 

trolled by buyers of media 


7.8 10.7 


agency. 18.4 10.7 28.6 14 
Independent research organi- 
zations should be used. 19.4 17.9 20.0 205 
Doubt if it will ever be made 
more honest. 2.9 2.9 3.1 
Other 2.9 2.9 5. 


7. The panelists who have bought radio or T\ 
within the past year feel that television network 
and individual television stations do the best jo) 
of providing unbiased research. Those space buyers 
who have bought radio or TV within the past year tendel 
to rate individual television stations as doing the best jo! 
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rated broadcast media as follows in terms of providing Mayans, 
unbiased research: earch at 

Al BM radio. 

Time Space Media mality auc 

Total___ Buyers Buyers _ Bung, fieldwor 

Individual Radio Stations 15.2% 12.0% 23.3% 135"Bitowed the 
Individual TV Stations 22.7 20.0 10.0 3: tomemak 

Radio Networks 2.3 6.0 - ae 

Television Networks 34.8 44.0 36.7 du an AM-FM 

None 106 = 100100 : ent of thal 

Other 15.9 12.0 20. ” Baation dur 

mterview. | 
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= All- its primary concern should be research on advertis- 
Time Space Media ° . ° ° 
‘Zao fice fin Maeiie ing effectiveness and media selection for use by 
— . . . s Tv © - 
re << ina ide various agency departments. Their vote on whether 
(onsumer Magazines 54.7% 66.7% 508% 55.2% A o I ‘ 
fyrm Publications 1.4 3.3 6.9 advertising agencies should have their own research de- 
_ . , 4 Ss 7 € e 92 ee e ° 
business Publication 175 < —¥4 5.5 partments or should have outside independent research 
\ewspapers 16.1 5.6 21.3 13.8 i . : : 
\one 5.8 16.7 3.3 5.2 firms take over this function broke as follows: 
ther 2.9 5.6 1.6 3.4 














ee » ° » All. 
0, A surprisingly lar ber of p: “e 
) A sury gly large number of panelists feel ime iii Sa 
hat the agency research department is not helpful Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 
in providing research studies on which to base a Should have their own depart 
media decision. Here is the way the buyers scored their ment. 86.5% 92.0% 85.0% 83.5% 
ieiiiaaiiaiaets , : Should have outside independ- 
wn researchers: ent firms take over this function. 13.5 8.0 15.0 16.7 
All- 
" Time Space Media The areas that they believe should be the prime concern 
Total Buyers Buyers Buyers . 
é; : of agency research departments were listed as follows: 
ery helpful. 33.7% 34.0% 33.3% 33.9% 
‘mewhat helpful. 24.6 30.0 20.6 24.2 
\otso helpful as they might be. 20.0 16.0 22.2 21.0 All- 
\ot helpful at all. 6.3 10.0 6.4 3.2 a Time Space Media 
\vency doesn’t have a research Total Buyers Buyers Buyers 
ae. 8 nd 15 ae Research on advertising effec- 
. . es tiveness and media selection 
\0. Although the panelists feel that advertising for use by various agency depts. 30.1% 341% 286% 28.0% 
agencies should have their own research depart- Research for clients. 1.9 2.3 6.1 6.0 
: | hird of th li i th Research for clients and vari- 
ments, almost one-third of the panelists stated that ous agency departments. 65.0 63.6 65.3 66.08 





TTHILE NOT MUCH went on to 
gladden the hearts of the mem- 
ets at the recent National Associa- 
ton of 
Washington, a report by the research 
kpartment of Young & Rubicam cer- 
ainly made the FM radio broadcast- 
#smuch more cheerful. 
The study, presented by Dr. Frank 
Mayans, associate director of re- 
varch at Y&R. demonstrated that 
M radio attracts an unusually high 
ality audience. The report, based 
"fieldwork performed late in 1959, 
towed that 28 per cent of female 
wmemakers own an FM set (usually 
# AM-FM combination), that 40 per 
tat of that group listened to an FM 
‘ation during the week before the 
erview. It also showed that 20 per 
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“nt had listened to FM the previous 
&y, and that half that group had 
ened to an FM station for over 
#e and a half hours during the day. 
PM receiver ownership, said Dr. 
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Mayans. is way above average in 
metropolitan areas (and below aver- 
age in non-metro areas), and FM has 
its greatest advantage in the largest 
cities. Cities of 1 million population 
or more, comprising 29 per cent of 
the sample, accounted for 35 per cent 
of the FM or AM-FM combination 
receivers. 

FM set ownership also correlates 
favorably with income. Only 25 per 
cent of the AM-only households have 
an income of $140 a week or more. 
but 41 per cent of the FM households 
are in that category. Similarly. three- 
quarters of FM households live in 
their own homes, while only 68 pet 
cent of AM-only households are in a 
like position. 

Predictably, FM ownership is 
strongest among households whose 
heads are professional and semi-pro- 
fessional, or who are proprietors, 
managers, or officials. Some 25 per 
cent of FM sets are owned by home- 


Broadcasters Cheered By Report on FM Radio 


makers who went to college, although 
only 16 per cent of the sample falls 
in that educational category. 

Aside from the advantages, the 
Y&R study revealed some peculiarities 
of FM patterns. For example, owner- 
ship is disproportionately high in the 
North Central section of the country, 
although listening is most extensive 
in the Northeast. Average-sized house- 
holds own the largest proportion of 
FM sets: very small and very large 
families are relatively weak in FM 
ownership. Middle-aged groups ap- 
pear to favor FM more than younger 
housewives. Set ownership is unusu- 
ally high among respondents aged 35 
to 54 years, unusually low among 
those under 25, about average for the 
age group in between. 

In proportion to their numbers, 
non-Whites own more FM sets than 
Whites do. There are relatively more 
FM sets among owners of TV sets 
than among those without TV. . 
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ARF 


Releases Report 
On Media 
Comparisons 


[) Says perception of advertising message 


is most promising basis. 


(] Discards advertising exposure as being too 
difficult to measure for different media. 





DR. SEYMOUR BANKS 


Chairman, The Audience Concepts Committee. 
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FTER LONG labor (starting on 

the present basis in 1958) and 
some tangential approaches through 
public addresses, the Audience Con- 
cepts Committee of the Advertising 
Research Foundation has produced 
its report. It is called “Toward Better 
Media Comparisons,” 30 pages. What 
it does in effect, and without much 
documentation, is to reject advertis- 
ing exposure as a criterion in media 
comparisons, and adopt perception of 
advertisements. 

The committee arrives at this con- 
clusion through a process of elimina- 
tion. It does this with the aid of what 
it calls “A Model for Evaluating 
Media.” This model is a simple one, 


showing that as the various adver. 
tising processes are examined (jp 
order, vehicle distribution, vehicle , 
posure, advertising exposure, adye, 
tising perception, advertising cop. 
munication, and sales response) jt j 
seen that the numbers of both pros 
pects and non-prospects affected groy 
smaller, until in the end a certgiy 
number of prospects buy the produ 
advertised and none of the no 
prospects does. This is the way th 
six processes are evaluated: 

Vehicle Distribution. This, x 
cording to the ARF, is a count of th 
number of physical units through 
which advertising is distributed, | 
the case of publications it is th 
number of copies circulated, in the 
case of broadcast the number oj 
tuned sets. However. the effect tha 
an advertising message achieves js 
not a function of the number oj 
copies or sets, because “In the cae 
of television, for example, the exis. 
ence of an appropriately tuned tele. 
vision set does not mean that it js 
seen, or its advertising acted upon.” 

Vehicle Exposure. This is “t 
describe open eyes confronted by the 
vehicle.” The ARF adds that vehicles 
differ in the number of exposures per 
unit distributed, and some differ in 
their ability to deliver multiple ex 
posures from individual publication 
copies or broadcast sets. 

Another problem here, says the 
ARF. is that the definition of expo 
sure differs among the media. In the 
case of billboards, for instance, ev- 
posure cannot be defined as the num- 
ber of persons passing by a billboard. 
because some never face it. “Som 
recent research has defined exposure 
in terms of the number of pairs 0! 
open eyes that can be ‘seen’ from the 
advertisement by a camera concealed 
within it. Here too are included many 
people whose eyes were appropriately 
directed but, perhaps not appropt 
ately focussed.” In the case of tele 
vision, one measurement of exposure 
has been the number of people, t 
ported by one of them, who have bees 
exposed to the same commercial 
the TV set at the same time. Such te 
porting, however, calls for some tt 
sponse on the part of one of the indi 
viduals exposed, so that this is 4 
subjective rather than an objective 
factor. ARF poses another problem: 
what is the criterion for a minimu 
exposure? Is a minute adequate: 

(Continued on page 9% 
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MEDIA DATA 


Politz Raps ARF Report 
As Confused, Contradictory 


Says a main confusion is refusal to 
distinguish copy and media problems. 


The Advertising Research Foundation’s report, “Toward Better 
Media Comparisons,” makes a recommendation that is damaging 
alike to media and to media users when it says that advertising 
perception is the most promising basis for comparing the effective- 
ness of media. This is the charge made by Alfred Politz Media 
Studies, a division of Alfred Politz Research, Inc., in a statement 
issued as MEDIA/ SCOPE went to press. Alfred Politz is president 
of the corporation and Jerome Greene is director of the division. 


The statement follows: 


” E ARE disappointed in the 
just-released report of the 
ARF’s Audience Concepts Commit- 
i. The report’s writer seems to us 
ofused about the report’s purpose 
ad contradictory in his reasoning. 
's often happens with a supposed 
mmittee effort, we suspect this re- 
ort is mostly an individual effort 
thich other members of the commit- 
i, with first responsibility to their 
wn jobs, could not take time to 
aalyze and revise in detail. 
“Different purposes are given at 
lhe beginning and end of the report. 
The introduction says, “The question 
tefore the Committee can be put 
‘imply: What is the best way to com- 
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pare media?” Then, 26 pages later. 
the Summary says, ‘Our discussion in 
this report has been directed to the 
advertising process and we have re- 
ferred to the way in which media 
work only in passing.’ (Emphasis on 
report quotes added by us throughout 
these comments.) The refusal to dis- 
tinguish media and copy problems is 
one of the main confusions in this 
report. 

“In his Summary, the report writer 
recommends ad ‘perception’ as ‘the 
most promising basis for comparing 
the effectiveness of different media.’ 
In our opinion, this recommendation 
is damaging alike to media and to 
media users. The peculiar thing is 


that in other portions of the report 
the writer destroys his own recom- 
mendation. 


Own Recommendation Destroyed 


“For example, an earlier chapter 
on ‘Advertising Perception’ suggested 
that perception ‘is, in commonsense 
terms, actually seeing or hearing the 
advertising, but then admitted that 
‘we need to define some rules to en- 
able us to decide when an advertise- 
ment has been seen or heard.’ Several 
‘rules’ are considered and rejected: 
finally, the writer just gives up and 
says. ‘We see that any definition we 
attempt is likely to demand not only 
that a person see or hear advertising 
but also remember something of it 

. there appears no way in which 
we can separate the simple concept 
of perception from some remember- 
ing response with which it is inevit- 
ably associated. We are conscious at 
this point of a lack of appropriate 
techniques.” 

“The report writer then goes on to 
say. “Perception of advertising is im- 
portant to the advertiser because it 
provides him with the purest measure 
of the combined effect of his adver- 
tising and the medium he employs. 
Even in elementary science or logic 
courses, we learn that when there are 
two causes of one result, we cannot 
discover the importance of either 
cause from a measurement only of 
the combined result. 


Causes and Results 


“There is absolutely no doubt that 
a person going from Chicago to his 
New York apartment has not finished 
his trip until he emerges from the car 
which brought him from La Guardia 
Airport to Manhattan, after the air- 
plane had brought him to La Guardia. 
But the fact that his final purpose is 
only achieved when he reaches his 
apartment is irrelevant to his evalua- 
tion of the airplane as a DC-3 or 
DC-8. Only by stripping the airplane 
trip from activities involving cars and 
legs can the traveller evaluate the 
plane as a transportation medium and 
compare it with other media. 

“It is impossible in this brief space 
and time to discuss all the incon- 
sistencies and fallacies we find in this 
report. An article could be written 
just on the fallacies in the report 
writer’s discussion of measuring sales 
due to advertising.” ‘ 


Sl 
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Starch Launches Continuing Study 
Of Million Market Newspapers 


Readership of advertisements in 85 Monday-through-Friday 


issues will be studied through 1961 and in 100 in 1962. 


ANIEL STARCH and Staff, in 

conjunction with Million Market 
Newspapers, Inc., has inaugurated an 
extensive series of continuing reader- 
ship studies. The papers that are be- 
ing studied are those in the Million 
Market group: Boston Globe, Milwau- 
kee Journal, Philadelphia Bulletin, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, and Washington 
Sar. 

Eighty-five of the issues. Monday 
through Friday. of the five news- 
papers will be studied in 1961 and 
100 issues in 1962. Seventeen weeks 
have been chosen in 1961 as the study 
weeks. The reports are published 
monthly and show readership scores 
for all national advertisements 300 
lines and larger appearing in at least 
four of the five newspapers during the 
study weeks for that month. Repro- 
ductions of all advertisements studied 
appear in the reports. 

Daniel Starch and Staff will also 
study national advertisements of less 
than 300 lines upon request, and 
will make studies of readership of 
component parts of an advertisement, 
as headlines and copy blocks. The 
standard Starch Reader Impression 
studies can be conducted by arrange- 
ment on any newspaper advertise- 
ment 1,000 lines and larger. 

The first report, for issues of the 
weeks of March 6 and 20, was based 
upon personal interviews with a total 
of 3.000 readers of 10 Monday- 
through-Friday issues of the five 
papers. Sample size for advertise- 
ments studied in all five papers is 300 
(150 for each sex): for advertise- 
ments studied in four papers, 240. 

The reports are being offered for 
sale to advertisers and agencies. 
Major share of the service cost is 
borne by Million Market Newspapers, 


some by Starch. 
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Objectives of Program 


Objectives of the program are: 

“To provide national advertisers 
and their agencies with a continuous 
multi-market check on the perform- 
ance of their advertising. 

“To investigate, define, and focus 
attention on the inherent strengths 
of the medium so that advertisers and 
agencies can make the most effective 
use of their newspaper advertising. 

“To base this research on multiple 
number of important major market 
newspapers so that findings do not 
merely reflect single-market situations 
nor market-by-market comparisons, 
but rather provide a significant ba- 
rometer of national newspaper ad- 
vertising performance in major 
markets.” 

Data procured from interviews 
show those who remembered previ- 
ously seeing the advertisement 
(“Noted” readers) ; those who saw or 
read some part of the advertisement 
which clearly indicates the product or 


advertiser (“Seen-Associated™ pegg. 
ers), and those who read half 
more of the written material jn th 
advertisement (**Read Most” 
readers). 

For the media buyer, this series 9) 
reports will be useful because it give 
him comparative readership data o 
the effectiveness of advertisements of 
different sizes (1,000-line advertise 
ments vs. full pages) ; black-and-whi 
vs. color; levels of reading scores }y 
age of paper, number of issues read, 
circulation zones. Many other factors 
are delineated for creative copy and 
art persons in the agency, as the rela 
tive effectiveness of advertisement: 
with dominant illustrations vs. thos 
without: food advertisements with 
recipes vs. those without, and so op, 

The series of studies is presented 
as “the largest, most extensive series 
of continuing readership studies ever 
conducted on newspapers.” 

The only comparable series ¢ 
studies was The Continuing Study of 
Newspaper Reading launched by the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. Over 
13 years, between July 1939 and 
February 1952, it made 142 studies 
of 126 newspapers (some newspapers 
were studied twice) and it involved 
a total of 64,106 personal interviews. 
Each study involved approximatel 
450 interviews, divided equally be. 
tween men and women. More than 
10,500 advertisements 70 lines or 
more were examined. 


To Study 15,000 Ads 


By comparison, in the course of 
each year, 500 issues of Million Mar- 
ket Newspapers will be studied (10 
issues of each of five papers), better 
than 18,000 different readers will be 
interviewed, it is expected that close 
to 15,000 different advertisements 
will be studied. 

An important feature of the Starch 
study is that it provides a continuily 
that the BOA Continuing Study did 
not provide. Instead of hopping from 
one newspaper to another over 13 
years, the Starch study will plumb the 
readership five days of the week of 
the same newspapers. This will enable 
advertisers and agencies to check 
better on the relative effectiveness 0! 
size, position, color, copy appeals. 
and illustration, because they will be 
able to measure their effect continu 
ously, throughout the week, in the 
same newspapers, in the same though 
diverse markets. : 
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over the years they have valued 
Housekeeping most 








Oct. 1961 50¢ 
Good Housekeeping LHJ McCall's 
This quality magazine— 1% Good Housekeeping dem- 
‘ith a premium newsstand onstrates its respect for ad- 
ad subscription price—has _ ,9¢¢ vertisers needs by asking its 
istorically attracted a readers to share increased 
ulity audience—women 1% publishing costs. 
‘ling to pay more for the 
aia Because women pay more, 
magazine that gives them as 
our advertising rates are 
wore. Just look at the chart! 
more sensible, our cost 
1945 
per thousand lower, our 
1943 selectivity sharper—and 
onan the advertisers’ ability to 
buy continuity is greater. 
Good on 
NEWSSTAND PRICES Magazine and Institute/A Hearst Magazine 
1915 THRU 1961 
we a | 
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The Aim of LIFE 





, # WILL see some changes in this week’s LIFE, 

One change you may notice at once: the familiar rj 
band is gone from the bottom of the cover. And as yw 
go on through the magazine, you will find several change 
in type-face and page layout. 

These are meant, of course, to quicken and sharpen 
communication between printed page and reader’s ey. 

You may also be aware of new groupings of the edito 
rial and advertising pages. The purpose is to give mor 
clarity to the pattern of the magazine, more space i 
LIFE’s major stories. 


. * * * 


We seek to strengthen LIFE’s graphic presentation for 
one simple reason: we believe LIFE has increasing 
important work to do. 

Just a year ago this week, LIFE began a series of articks 
on “The National Purpose” of the United States. Twele 
eminent Americans— including both candidates for th 
presidency—wrote in LIFE what Americans must do 
help our nation make the most of its greatness. Ther 
reflections were diverse and far ranging. 

One of LIFE’s authors, General David Sarnoff, summed 
up this way: 

“Our message to humankind must be that America ha 

decided, irrevocably, to win the Cold War and thereby 

to cancel out the destructive power of Soviet-baxt 
communism.” 

Another writer, John Gardner, president of the Carnegt 
Corporation, struck still another theme: 

“The men who founded this nation,” he wrote, “knev 

that in a world largely hostile to the ideas of freedom, 
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free society would have to prove that it is capable of, and 
worthy of, survival. The requirement is unchanged to- 
day. Free societies must prove their vigor. ... Above all, 
they must prove... their capacity to achieve excellence.” 
4nd America seemed to agree. Now that the returns 
ye in and the consensus analyzed, it is apparent to the 
ditors of LIFE that the national goals of our country can 
estated in these two propositions: 

|) Win the Cold War. 

2) Create a better America. 

Can a magazine presume to say that it will help win the 
(old War, help create a better America? It cannot pre- 
ume otherwise. Listen to President Kennedy: 

“The great organizations of communication . . . in this 
country have an obligation and a responsibility un- 
equaled in our national life, and basic to our national 
future.” 


nits first 25 years LIFE has dedicated itself to enlarging 
ommunication among the American people through the 
wvealing power of picture journalism. 

Not only was the idea of telling a news story in pictures 
wile new in 1936 but journalism was the prisoner of 
wofessional superstitions. Many of the most significant 
wncerns of human life were things a mass magazine simply 
wasn't supposed to talk about. For instance: Art—too 
ighbrow ; Religion—toocontroversial; History —too dull; 
kience—too complicated. These subjects were to be seen 
discussed only in the limited-circulation special-interest 
wblications. 

Today LIFE is an outstanding reporter on all these 
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subjects. Week after week LIFE brings beauty and knowl- 
edge and understanding to more than twenty million 
receptive American homes. 

In so doing, LIFE has developed a reservoir of experi- 
ence and technique in the graphic arts of photojournalism 
which no other publication can draw upon. It has created 
the world’s best staff of photographers, reporters and 
correspondents, deployed in every important news center 
of the world. It has devised a production schedule un- 
matched for speed and geared to the swift interpretation 
of current events while they are still current. 


* * * * 
Thus the first 25 years of LIFE. 

For the next 25 years, therefore, what better dedication 
could there be for LIFE than the fulfillment of National 
Purpose and the pursuit of excellence in our American 
civilization? 

So, for the next 25 years, it is the aim of LIFE to be 
these things: 

A great magazine of Events and Politics. 

A great magazine of History. 

A great magazine of Religion. 

A great magazine of Science and Nature. 

A great magazine of the Fine and Lively Arts. 

A great magazine of Sport and Adventure, 

A great magazine of Better Living. 

In all these things LIFE dedicates itself to being a lively 
instrument of the National Purpose, to helping the people 
of America recognize their deepest aspirations and work 
unceasingly toward that fulfillment. 


C. D. Jackson, Publisher LIFE 
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Handy Kit of Facts 
About Business Publications 


Selection of business publications 


is one of the toughest tasks in buying. 


OU MAY BE A SPACE BUYER 

picking all the business publica- 
tions your client uses. Or you may 
only make schedules and estimates 
for the account executive or client 
advertising manager who passes the 
list of publications down to you. In 
either event, the list may require ap- 
proval by the media director or a 
senior vice president on your agency's 
plans board. 

And perhaps the client’s advertis- 
ing manager has sought the advice of 
his firm’s sales manager, or must get 
his treasurer or even his company 
president to approve this same publi- 
cation schedule. 

And, like industrial space buying. 
most industrial purchasing is done 
along similar lines. There may be 
dozens of decision makers. Your job, 
as space buyer, advertising manager, 
or any of the other titles mentioned 
above, is to find the most direct and 
effective path to these decision mak- 
ers—the business executives, engi- 
neers, or purchasing agents who have 
the most to say about buying your 
clients’ products for their firms. 

Merely to determine who makes 
decisions in any given industry or 





The two preceding discussions in 
Mepia/scope’s “Refresher Course in 
Basic Media” concerned “From ROP 
Color to the Milline Rate” on news- 
papers (May 1959) and “How to Use 
the New Radio” (July 1959). 
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plant can be an awesome task. But 
the business publications you use to 
reach these decision makers are 
among your most effective allies. Like 
the Red-Eye missile that combines the 
foot soldier’s aim with an infra-red 
heat-seeker to chase down strafing 
planes, business publications combine 
editorial content and circulation pol- 
icy to chase down your client’s best 
prospects in industry and the pro- 
fessions. 

Just as you are reading Mepta/- 
SCOPE, so the business executives, pur- 
chasing agents, engineers, butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick makers who 
want to keep abreast of their fields 
read the business publications that 
give them the knowledge to do a better 
job, at more profit to themselves and 
to their firms. 

Business publications are the “spe- 
cial interest books” that cater to the 
most special interest of all—the pock- 
etbook interest. For if the reader can 
get just one usable idea from each 
issue he reads, it will enable him to 
do a better job, often faster and at a 
saving in cost. The man who makes 
the effort to keep up with the publica- 
tions serving his calling rarely reads 
for pure enjoyment. He’s looking for 
ideas—ideas to improve his own efh- 
ciency and that of his firm. 

Knowing this, the wise advertiser 
will supplement usable ideas in the 
editorial content with usable ideas in 
his advertising message. But if this 
advertiser, no matter how wise, has a 


limited budget, which of the several 
publications that might logically reach 
his best prospects should he use? 


Basic Questions 


Before reaching this decision, sug- 
gests A. W. Seiler, president of the 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, in _ his 
chapter on industrial advertising in 
the “Advertising Handbook,” the fol- 
lowing basic questions should be an- 
swered: 


e Who are the potential buyers of 
your product or service? 

e Do they reach their buying deci- 
sions individually or in committee? 


e Where are they—in concentrated 
areas, or scattered across the country, 
or even across the world? 


e How can they best be reached 
and influenced ? 


e When is the best time to reach 
these prospects ? 

e How frequently should they be 
reached ? 


e What is the competition doing? 


These points suggest the problem 
of trying to reach these prospects with 
the most effective, but most expensive 
means, the personal sales call. The 
really good salesman is hard to find, 
costly to train, requires good pay and 
days off, turns in expense accounts, 
and, worst of all, can only make 4 
limited number of calls a day. All 
these drawbacks, of course, are com 
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sandard Industrial Classification 


Two guides to the answers to Mr. 
viler's questions are the Govern- 
sent’s Standard Industrial Classifica- 
ion (SIC) and circulation statements 
{ applicable business publications 
themselves. 

The SIC system gives each indus- 
rial category a numerical designa- 
ion. The greater the number of digits 
wed, the finer the breakdown. Pri- 
sary metals, for example, bear the 
isignation 33. But copper and brass 
undries are designated 3362. And 
for each of the 448 industries so clas- 
ified. the Governnient lists data on 
umber of plants, broken down by 
wunty. Estimates are also available 
rom Sales Management for shipments 
and employment in each SIC industry, 
by county and plant. 

Business publication circulation 
datements often include breakdowns 
w SIC classification, as well as by 
sographic location. Even where SIC 
snot yet applicable, many provide 
lasifications by brief descriptions 
{establishments whose management 
r employees receive subscriptions. 
\n example from a listing for a food 
evice publication shows, among 
uany other descriptions, that its cir- 
ulation includes “hotels and motels, 
vhools and colleges, hospitals and 
ilied institutions serving resident 
yatients,” etc. 

Such circulation statements are 
wluded in most listings in SRDS 
‘Business Publication Rates and 
ata,” and in publisher’s statements 
ubmitted by publications to their 
uditing service. And, of course, pub- 
cation representatives will brief you 
nthe fine points of their own cir- 
lation at the drop of a rate card. 
any can even tell you what influ- 
me, within each type of business, 
arious titles, from president and pur- 
using agent to design engineer or 
top foreman, have on the purchase 
the product you sell. 

However, assuming that Mr. Seil- 
t$ questions have been answered, 
“re broadly, is the choice of major 
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classifications among the 2,749 busi- 
ness publications listed in the 1,194 
age “Business Publication Rates and 
page “business Fublication Rates anc 
Data,” published by Standard Rate & 
Data Service, covering some 159 in- 
dustries, fields, and professions. 


Horizontal and Vertical 


There are horizontal business pub- 
lications, whose editorial content is of 
interest to a broad field, such as metal 
working, or even to related segments 
of several industries. And there are 
vertical publications, directed to a 
more select, or specific area of inter- 
est within an industry. An example 
would be a publication directed only 
to engineers in a particular industry. 
or another directed only to purchas- 
ing executives in a single industry. 

But since others are vertical in re- 
spect to the purchasing function, but 
horizontal because they cover pur- 
chasing in all industries, “vertical” 
and “horizontal” are usable terms 
only when describing individual as- 
pects of specific publications. 

As Walter E. Botthof, publisher of 
Mep1A/scope, pointed out in March 
1958 Mep1a/scope, business publica- 
tions are becoming so specialized and 
numerous that these two terms are no 
longer adequate, and he suggested a 
further, but still broad classification: 

e Technical or industrial publica- 
tions, directed to persons in business, 
industry, science, and the professions. 

e Professional publications, edited 
for physicians, lawyers, architects, 
scientists, sales and advertising execu- 
tives, etc. 

e Institutional papers, designed to 
reach management and employees of 
hotels, hospitals, schools, colleges. 
clubs, restaurants, and prisons. 

e Business news publications, giv- 
ing news and its interpretation to 
administrative and managerial execu- 
tives. 

e Merchandising publications, di- 
rected to dealers, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and their supervisory staffs. 

Among these 2,749 business publi- 
cations are some whose copies go only 
to paid subscribers, and others whose 
circulations are controlled to reach 
carefully defined audiences in specific 


industries or professions, but distrib- 
uted to these recipients free of charge. 
These audiences are made up of buy- 
ing influences useful to the publica- 
tion’s advertisers. 


Audits of Publications 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
serves 342 business publications with 
paid circulation. The Business Publi- 
cations Audit audits 506, of which 23 
have been reporting paid circulation. 
But with the June statements, the 112 
with at least 50 per cent of their 
circulation paid will report it on 
BPA’s new single audit form. The 
Verified Audit Circulation Company 
audits 88, some paid, some controlled, 
and some having a combination of 
these two types of circulation. It is 
obvious that many publications are 
not audited, but some of them pro- 
vide sworn circulation statements on 
Standard Rate & Data Service forms. 

Basically, audits provide adver- 
tisers with proof that the circulations 
of audited publications actually meet 
publishers’ claims as to “quality, 
quantity, and detailed breakdown.” 

Circulation figures and breakdowns 
of audited publications are submitted 
twice a year to their auditing services, 
which in the case of ABC and BPA 
are non-profit corporations whose 
memberships include advertisers and 
agencies, as well as publications. 

Member publications agree to 
maintain their circulation records in 
a specified way with a number of 
cross checks. Such checks, of course, 
help the circulation director prevent 
discrepancies by keeping his records 
straight for the auditors who visit his 
office. These checks, depending on the 
type of circulation, whether paid or 
qualified (controlled), include de- 
scriptions of how circulation is ob- 
tained, lists of stenciled addresses, 
postal costs, amount of paper pur- 
chased, and reports of press runs from 
the printer. 


Objectives and Media Choice 


Beyond circulation, which is one 
item that can be checked, use of busi- 
ness publications is evaluated in rela- 
tion to the objectives of the adver- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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uphances-to-sell tires 


dollar 


June 1 











Automotive marketers use Reader's Digest 


to reach their best prospects millions of extra times 


Every time an advertisement is looked at, it 
has a chance-to-sell. And there are huge dif- 
fences in the numbers of chances-to-sell that 
an advertisement gets in leading magazines, 
xeording to nationwide research by Alfred 
Politz. For example, note the typical two-to- 
me spread in chances-to-sell to people in fam- 
ilies which recently bought new car tires (as 
original equipment or replacements) : 


me tee Bees... . . 2. es 34,119,000 
ns a wwe nb ae 19,967,000 
Caw eo cd 16,145,000 
Ps eae ae uoua ce es 15,850,000 


The number of chances-to-sell to these prospects 
that you get per dollar with a 4-color page is illus- 
trated at the left. 


And Digest readers are top-quality automotive 
prospects 
Atypical Digest issue is read by: 


* Nearly 40% of the people in the upper-income 
third of the country. 


* Nearly 40% of the people in families that bought 
anew car within a recent 12-month period. 


¢ Almost half of all college graduates— people who, 
on the average, earn twice as much as grade-school 
graduates. 


Whatever product you market, be sure you know 
your chances-to-sell to your own best prospects. 


What about TV? Because TV audiences have not 
been measured accurately for proven prospects for 
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specific kinds of products, comparisons must be 
based on chances-to-sell to the entire audience. On 
this basis, a 4-color Digest page gives you 60,947,000 
chances-to-sell, or 1401 per dollar. TV provides 
only 17,419,000, or 613 per dollar (with a com- 
mercial minute on the average nighttime network 


TV program). 


“Double your 
chances-to-sell’’ 








Ford knows how the 
Digest gets results! 


Ford’s first detachable, insert-type advertisement in the 
Digest was removed by over a million readers. Many 
people appeared in showrooms, bringing the Digest or the 
insert with them. The results prompted this car maker to 
run two more inserts in the Digest . . . and, of course, it 


runs pages and spreads, too. 





People have faith in 


eaders 





Dige st 
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Handy Kit of Facts About Business Publications 


(Continued from page 57) 


tising, its timing, particularly when 
coordinated with other elements of an 
advertising or sales promotion cam- 
paign, and new developments in in- 
dustry that may mean sudden shifts in 
the market for your product. 

Some industries that were your best 
customers yesterday may be on the 
downgrade. But new industries de- 
velop with new technology. One or 
more of these may be your best cus- 
tomers tomorrow. And with every new 
industry, or even new off-shoot of 
an established industry, publications 
change their content to cover these 
new developments. 

When it comes to choosing one or 
two of several publications apparently 
serving the same field, some elements 
to watch are comparative editorial 
content, circulation trends, methods 
of obtaining and reporting circula- 
tion, and the prestige factor. And, as 
with any medium, the questions of 
size of advertisements, repetition, and 
whether to concentrate advertising in 
one publication or split it among sev- 
eral must be considered, as well as 
whether to use the added stopping 
power of color or of “spectacular” 
inserts. And, as with any medium, all 
these questions must be answered with 
reference to your advertising appro- 
priation and copy message.* 


Media Research 


To help you determine leadership 
of their individual publications, many 
publishers provide results of reader- 
ship studies of editorial content and 
of individual advertisements within 
the publication, and data on percent- 
age of editorial content devoted to 
primary interests of your primary 
prospects and on inquiry, or coupon 
pull. 

But, as Howard Sawyer, of Marstel- 
ler, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, 
pointed out in his own “Primer on 
Buying Business Space,” (Mep1a/- 
scope, June 1958), “it’s pretty easy 
to rig a survey,” and publishers have 
“their own inquiry-stimulating de- 





* For a complete list of factors involved in selec 
tion of business publications, see Media Buyers’ 
Check List, Mepta/score, December 1960. 
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vices, such as reader service post 
cards, that can multiply average in- 
quiry production by 10.” 

Nevertheless, inquiries can provide 
good sales leads in addition to mere 
requests from the curious. Such leads 
can often be followed up to advantage 
by sales calls, direct mail, or both, in 
addition to giving you one more yard- 
stick with which to judge different 
publications or different copy ap- 
proaches. 

Among the most useful types of 
research that business publications 
perform are readership studies on 
individual advertisements in given 
publications, personal interviews with 
readers to determine their buying 
influence, and extensive market analy- 
ses of business activity by region and 
plant in the industry served. A recent 
major piece of research conducted by 
a business publisher explores the part 
played by emotion in industrial buy- 
ing. 

Although industrial use of business 
publications has been stressed in this 
discussion, it must be remembered 
that manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts use business publications to reach 
their dealers, distributors, and sales- 


men. In addition to the advertise- 


ments themselves, extra mileage ; 
often obtained by mailing reprints, 
dealers, and even to the ultimate oq 
tomer. 

Similarly, hundreds of busing: 
publications serve such fields as meg. 
cine, architecture, and administratiy: 
executives in schools, hospitals, gor 
ernment, and the military, wher 
questions of title and of buying infy 
ence may not always be so comple 
as in heavy industry. 


Tough Media Task 


But, as Rod MacDonald, vice pres. 
dent and media head of Guild, Ba. 
com & Bonfigli, told the National 
Business Publications’ session in Sa 
Francisco, “This selection of busines 
publications, to do a very specifi 
type of job, is probably one of the 
toughest. We're not talking about th 
large markets you talk about in mas 
media. We're talking about qualify 
and location of market, which is very 
important, but restricted in number. 

“Yet, to do the best job for the 
market, to reach the market, we prob- 
ably have to do more thinking, more 
digging, more reviewing of informs 
tion, than in expending budgets of a 
larger size in other directions.” % 











“OF COUR4E, WE CAN ALWAYS TRY A SATULATION 
PACKAGE WITH, SAU, TEN TOWN ChIERS, ” 
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What's your combined 
magazine/tv audience? 
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2101 Howard Street, Chicago 45, Illinois - 
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providing actionable facts on magazine/ ty audiences for marketing decisions 











Magazine and tv audiences can com- 
plement each other or produce desired 
overlap. It all depends on the right 
combination. 


Answers to such questions are basic to 
sound advertising strategy. The only 
way to get these answers is to measure 
magazine and television audiences in 
the same homes. 


Nielsen Media Service does exactly 
that...for the first time...on a 
continuing basis . . . using industry- 
accepted techniques... for agencies, 
advertisers, and publishers. 





FOR ALL THE FACTS 
CALL... WIRE... OR WRITE TODAY 


NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
575 Lexington Ave., MUrray Hill 8-1020 


CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 
2101 Howard St., HOllycourt 5-4400 


MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
70 Willow Road, DAvenport 1-7700 


ervice 








HOllycourt 5-4400 
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Californian Heads ABP 


Business Publications 
reached all the way across the coun- 
try from its main office in New York 
to tap William B. Freeman, president 
of Miller Freeman Publications, San 
Francisco, as its new chairman. In so 


Associated 


doing it also reached across competi- 
tive battle lines within the field to 
select a publisher of both paid and 
free circulation publications. 

Mr. Freeman believes that “there 


‘CHUA 


*NIUNHI 


are virtues in both paid and free 
circulation methods that should be 
espoused ” ; but he sees no reason for 
internal strife on this matter in the 
industry. “We at Miller Freeman 
have BPA books and ABP books,” he 
points out. “There are some fields in 
which controlled circulation makes 
sense—especially in fields where the 
buying units are small in size and 
large in numbers.” 


HES - SCHOOLS - INST 


THE 
PROTESTANT 
RELIGIOUS 
MARKET 


_— 
— 
—_ 
Cf 
| 
_ 
4 
AL 


S$: SCHOOLS - INSTITN 


Comprehensively covered by 


C¥Q| HRISTIANITY TODAY 


and offering you: 


1.The best church coverage — 
180,000 ministers and lay leaders 
— all primary buying factors. .... 


2. The best readership — research 
indicates 81% — far beyond compe- 


Send today for brochure, 


3. The best educational and institu- 
tional coverage — reaching both the 
executives and board members indi- 
WEE cc cccases 


4.The best climate — you share 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY’S outstanding 
editorial prestige Seoen 


“The Protestant Church and Institutional 


Market” containing pertinent information, plus circulation analysis, rates 


and data on 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. DEPT. M 





The much more important subj 
to ABP members, he believes, are 
traditional objectives of the g 
tion: to foster product improvey 
and to foster increased advertise: 
ceptance. In this latter activity, 
Freeman expects to make many 
sonal calls on key users of busy 
papers. Disclaiming any ability 
public speaker, he plans to p 
pate personally in the quiet campg 
that ABP has been waging for 
years under the direction of Wi 
K. Beard to acquaint business pg 
buyers individually with the 
values of business paper media. 

Mr. Freeman’s own business, 
he directs with his brother ( 
Freeman, Jr.), is a uniquely di 


ABP’S Freeman: “More personal ¢ 
behalf of business papers e 


fied organization with public 
placed as closely as possible to 
markets covered: lumbering in PB 
land, Ore.: paper industry mag 
in New York where the headq 
offices tend to be situated; a 
zine for West Coast yachtsmen (, 
in Los Angeles; others similarly! 
persed in the United States and @ 
seas. His experience indicates 
the more intimately associated 
the businesses covered, the better 
editorial products. 

Of his own five sons, two arei 
business paper field — one ( 
with Miller Freeman in Portlar 
the other (Marshall W.) with 
Graw-Hill in Los Angeles. Ti 
the California traditions of 6 
living, his hobbies are golf, g 
ing, photography, power-boat ¢ 
ing on Echo Lake in the mow 
near Lake Tahoe, and diven 
magazine publishing — all of 
keep him a tanned, trim, tall t 
in whose schedule national co 
in behalf of ABP’s 169 members 


find a natural place. 
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FOCUS ON THE RIGHT INCOME AND EDUCATION... 


In 1960 ARB reported-WNEW-TV reaches 100: of the greater 
New York market! Now, in a special qualitative study, ARB reports 
that the audience of independent WNEW-TV is comparable 

in terms of Income and Education to the audience of the leading 
network television station in New York. WN EW-TV “~~ 


METROPOLITAN BROADCASTING mY 


INCOME-HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION-HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 
11,000 & OVER 


HIGH SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 10.6 








The Voice of the Rocky Mountain Empire 


- TH 


Denver, Colo.—Climate Capital of 


shortly will| @P- he said, will be the estab- 
begin 4 major expansion of its lishment of a new research 
Denver Division space research department within the ad- 
and development program com- vanced programs department. 

Dr. William H. Clohessy. man 
ager of research for Martin, wil 


The Martin Co. 


pany officials announced Satur- 
d 


president, said the build-up is 1" /son said. 

tended to give Martin-Denver He said the De 

the lead in the space systems space program s 

industry its advanced P 
The first step in the puild- | ment now 1s prominent i 


3 FOR AREA 


‘Super Department 


Stores Chain Slated 


A Colorado corporation has been formed to build a chain 
of three self-service “super department stores” in the Denver 
metropolitan area. 

The company 'S Fan Fair. Lid., headed by Jacques H 
Adler of 330 E. 10th Ave., owner of a wholesale jewelry 
firm with outlets in California, Indiana, Illinois. Wisconsin. 

Juan, Puerto Rico and Antwerp. Belgium. The 
1615 California St 
n-shell concrete pullding to house the 
first of th ment stores is under construc: 
tion at 383 Havens "™ "s new Eastland Shoppink 
Center. 

Adler said Saturday the three identical department store 
structures will cost an aggregate of $7.5 million when com- 
pleted and stocked 

@ Adler said the first unit in Aurora will be opened 
this fall sast Denver area. 
be at 2055 s, Sheridan Bivd., 

t Shopping Center. Adler 
the southwest metro- 


adjace 
said it will open ear 
politan area. Lakewood, E y nd Littleton 

@ The third unit, to be opened in the tall of 1962, will 
serve the northwest including Arvada. 
wheat Ridge. Westminste 

The shell concrete buildings 
Ketchum of Ketchum, Konkel & Hasting 
neers for the project, a5 “unique and ultramodern.” 

Al Cohen Construction Co., the firm which built the 883 
Logan juxury apartment and the four-story Cherry 
Creek Medical Building. ‘s general contractor for the three 
Fan Fair buildings. 
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in the future we 

the way in space § 

technology. 
-| “It is appropriate that Dr. 
1) Clohessy will direct the expan- 
research depart- 


ment,” Whitson said. “He has 


Sands, N. M.. proving ground in 
1957 shortly before he joined the 


research and 
studies anticipating future re- 
quirements of space and weap- 
ons systems in the new de 
partment. 
Among the 
studied, he said, 
means of testing nuclear rockets 
in flight and the de- 
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Loans 


r Area 


3.Month Total 
Aids Building 


By WILLARD HASELBU SH 
Denver Post Business Editor 
The Denver area’s 1961 construction boom has 
ecord. 
ased Wednesday by Lioyd Hughes, 
Guaranty Co., disclosed that new 
loans in the five - county metropolitan 
area grossed $130,665,939 during the first three 
months of the year- 
That’s an increase of 20.5 pet. over the first 
quarter of 1960 and a new high for the period. 
The increase In mortgage joar 2 ————— 
dollar value which directly re- e 
flects construction activity Bank Debits Up 
was reported in all five of the . 
metropolitan area counties 13 Pct. in March 
Hughes said the number of Over "60 Level 
loans for the period increased 
13.5 pet. 9,071 this year com- Denver business activity in 
pared with 7,998 for the first March and the first quarter, 
quarter last year. as evidenced by pank debits, 
Jefferson County is the pace topped the 1960 performance 
increased building by @ substantial margin. 
a. Total dollar Debits here were ™P 13 pet. 
in Jefferson to $1,698,756,000 for March and 
: were up 13 pet. to $4,662,976, 
ooo for the first quarter, ac- 
ecrding to the Kansas City 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
1.673, a jump of The Denver performance 
outstripped that of the 10th 
Boulder County also has a con Federal Reserve District as @ 
struction boom Dollar value of whole, which was 8 pet. ahead 
loans in the first quarter this} 1960 for both the month and 
year increased 32 pet. over the| quarter. District debits were 
1960 level to $11,540,592 The| UP to $9,703,675,000 for March 
number of loans at 875, was and up to $27,726, 799,000 for 
up 2.2 pect the first quarter. 
J '61 | Arapahoe County showed ar Greeley, Cole., turned in one 
In increase of 27.5 pet with a total| of the best marks in the dis- 











ted Nationally by: : 
yrs preparatory schoo jester We - $21 T1198 a r trict with debits up 20 pct - : Ope tk 3 
py, WR guing 1961, making | r of loans was up 41. $62,415,000 for March and ™p : | 


ce thon Th one of Colorado's jpct to 1,818. yes pet. to $181,398,000 for the 
y, nat ies based in DEnVEl: | Adams Shares Boom first quarter: 


Debits are all checks drawn 
cn banks. 


eos] — | Adams County showed a gain 
+4 lof 9.2 pet with a dollar value 
vif rand FIPM) corai of $18,371 107 compared 
. 
1 
Have Part in Vist $16,826,082 uP to April 


nse Order wen County also showed 28 Incomes 


Aviation of Den- 
participate in 
contract to J 
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will be built and tested © 
Denver facility, which is | 
vated near N. Federal Bivé. | Federer 
ai W, 70th Ave. and is pent | 313,730; Midla’ 
iby Richard H. Olson, Sund- | ings & Loan, >: Als; 
tad vice president. |Federal Savin s & 106, a0 pemee 
The starters will be installed |460; Majest© tam, Nevada, $2,854. The 
| $1,078,356; Van Se ge was $2,242. 
rsonal 


$1,059,450, 8 a 








MARKET 
POWER: 
CHICAGO 


will help your 
advertising WORK 
—more efficiently, 
more productively, 
more economically 









In today’s costly and competitive mar- 
keting, how do you deal with the Gordian 
knot of media evaluation? 

Do you try to unsnar!l it by comparing 
circulations (or ratings)? Or do you slash 
away at the tangle with a sharp-penciled 
cost-per-thousand approach? 

Sound media judgments require some- 
thing more—some insight into the quali- 
tative factors which make one medium 
a better buy than another. This is espe- 
cially true in a market like Chicago 
where extra advertising effort is required 
to develop its greater sales potential. 

The Chicago Tribune delivers the 
largest circulation of any Chicago news- 
paper at milline rates which are among 
the lowest in the nation. Still it recog- 
nizes the need for precision tools to 
measure advertising efficiency. It is to 
supply these tools that the Tribune has 
conducted and published a new research 
study entitled, MARKET POWER: 
CHICAGO. 

Based on 5,666 interviews in 2,956 city 
and suburban households, MARKET 
POWER is probably the most complete 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


MARKET POWER: 








CHICAGO 








study of its kind ever made in the Chi- 
cago market. It is an objective appraisal 
of all Chicago newspapers, three Sunday 
and four daily, in terms of: 
PEOPLE, the audience composition of 
each paper. 
PURCHASERS, the buyer coverage of 
each paper. 
CHOICE, the consumer’s stated prefer- 
ence for a particular newspaper when 
seeking buying information. 
COST, a detailed examination of rates 
and milline rates as applied to circula- 
tion and coverage of households, house- 
wives, men, women and adults. 
Though MARKET POWER sheds 
new light on the Tribune’s stature in 
Chicago, there’s much more to it than a 
leadership story for the Tribune. Its 70 
pages are packed with facts about the 
Chicago market and its newspapers; 
about Chicago families and their buying 
behavior. For whatever product or serv- 
ice you sell MARKET POWER can 
help you increase the efficiency of your 
advertising dollars in the Chicago market. 
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Advertisin? 


PART 1 OF A THREE-PART SERIES ON COLOR IN ADVERTISING 


_] ROP color spreading, with 1,042 newspapers, reaching 
92 per cent of -families, carrying at least one extra color. 


() Color preprints, or Hi-Fi color, now accepted by 1,400 dailies, 
and said to be newspapers’ answer to magazine color advertising. 


N 1957, Faber Birren, author of 
“Selling Color to People,” noted 
that very little information on color 
tlectiveness was available. “Few 
tests of color effectiveness,” he said. 











1,042 papers offer one extra color; 553 
full color. 

_ ROP color has increased 379 per cent 
Since 1951, against 131 per cent for black 
_ and white. 

_ Available any day of week. 

' Retailers may pass national adver- 
_ tisers in use. 

' Major use to build package identifica- 
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“are run any more, 
reason that the advertising world no 
longer questions the value of color.” 

Whether or not a value of color is 
questioned, costs are. 


ability of color is greater than four 
years ago. With many media now 
offering color for the first time, the 
research material on effectiveness of 
color advertising now is plentiful. 


for the simple 


And the avail- 


POINTS ON ROP COLOR 


Leading product classifications are to- 
bacco, dairy products, meats and fish, 
bakery products. 

One extra color adds 21 per cent to 
black-and-white cost; two colors, 31 per 
cent; three colors, 37 per cent. 

Surveys show added readership, re- 
tention values, and sales results from use 
of color. 
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COLOR EXPLOSION... 














—the “flower of the wheat” 


THIS GENERAL MILLS 
advertisement in 
black and one color 
cost 11 per cent more 
and produced 28 per 
cent more sales than 
in black and white. 
In black and three 
colors it cost 24 per 
cent more than in 
black and white, pro- 
duced 79 per cent 
more sales. 








It comes from all sides, from re- 
search firms and advertising agencies, 
and from the media. It comes from 
newspapers and television, for whom 
color is just developing, and from the 
media who have featured color for 
years — magazines, business publica- 
tions, and direct mail. 

The big news-makers are news- 
papers and television. MEDIA/sCcOPE 
will discuss color in newspapers in 
this issue, will study color in con- 
sumer magazines and business publi- 
cations in July, and color in television 
and other media in August. 

The two big color stories on news- 
papers are the relatively recent de- 
velopment of preprinted color inserts, 
also known as Hi-Fi newspaper color 
or Color-i, and the beanstalk growth 
of ROP newspaper color. 


ROP COLOR 


Not so long ago, the only way an 
advertiser could deliver color nation- 
ally through newspapers was in the 
Sunday supplement or comic section. 
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There his message competed with 
other color advertisements, and with 
the heavy black-and-white advertising 
in the rest of the thick Sunday edi- 
tion. His exposure was only once a 
week, at that. 

Now, ROP gives color any time, 
and with comparatively little col- 
or competition from other adver- 
tisers. Today, 1,042 newspapers, 
reaching 92 per cent of all U. S. 
families, carry at least one extra 
color; 553 offer full color. 

According to Media Records, 
source of a monthly report on color 
linage in 420 newspapers for R. Hoe 
& Co., the figure for last January sur- 
passed 10 million lines for the first 
time, and February’s color linage 
reached 12.2 million lines. The latter 
figure was up 10.6 per cent over 
February 1960, in the face of a 9.9 
per cent drop in_ black-and-white 
linage. 

This is just the top of a steady, 
ten-years’ rise in advertisers’ use of 
ROP color. This use has risen 279.2 
per cent since 1951, against a 31 per 


cent gain in black-and-white linage 
in this period. 
This is the year-by-year record: 





Table 1 
GROWTH OF ROP COLOR 
ROP Color Black and White 
1951 100% 100% 
or or 
46,817,024 lines 3,040,446, 137 lines 
1952 105.2 103.4 
1953 129.8 108.3 
1954 148.7 110.0 
1955 192.6 118.8 
1956 233.5 124.5 
1957 244.3 122.6 
1958 261.9 121.1 
1959 327.3 128.6 
1960 379.2% 131.1% 
or or 
177,584,837 lines  3,982,027,404 lines 











Leading national product classif- 
cations using ROP color in February, 
says the Hoe Report, were tobacco, 
dairy products, meats and fish, and 
baking products. 

February saw continuation of an 
even faster rise in use of color by 
retailers. In November 1960 the na- 
tional advertisers’ lead of three mil- 
lion lines over retailers was dwin 
dling, and it was expected that it 
would disappear sometime in 196l. 

Major uses of newspaper color 
have been to build package identifica- 
tion, especially for new products, to 
introduce new brand names, new 
logos, and to impress the trade when 
seeking new distributors or new out- 
lets in new markets. It has also been 
used to force distribution. 


Success Stories 


Success stories are legion. 

One comes from Continental Air- 
lines. Starting with 3 per cent of the 
Chicago-to-Los Angeles non-stop aif 
passenger traffic, it says it captured 
30 per cent immediately after appear- 
ance of a four-color advertisement in 
Chicago papers. Follow-ups in black 
and one color, plus spot broadcast, 
have since maintained a consistent 
20 to 25 per cent share of this trafhe, 
it is asserted. 

Another advertiser, General 
Mills, tested extra cost of ROP 
against extra coupon returns for 
a free offer of a sack of its Gold 
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Wedal Flour in the Washington 
Post. It used black and white, black 
and one color, and black and three 
wlors. Addition of a single color cost 
|] per cent more than black and 
yhite. Coupon returns rose 28 per 
ent. Three colors cost 24 per cent 
nore, delivered 79 per cent more 
coupons. 

The Post, incidentally, publishes a 
“Color Data Book,” listing 345 news- 
sapers offering color in each of our 
47 Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Yarkets. For each market, the Post 
sves SRDS consumer market data, 
irculation of listed papers, costs per 
thousand for black and one color and 
for black and three colors, and avail- 
ibility of volume discounts. 


Costs Vary Widely 


Costs, as this book shows, vary 
widely. 

Among the 253 listed papers offer- 
ing four colors, the costs per thousand 
ranged from a low of $3.36 (for a 
ubloid) up to $37.55. The spread was 
fom $2.19 per thousand to $18.44 
among the 345 papers offering one 
atra color. 

Reasons for this wide differential 
from paper to paper include different 
manpower requirements of various 
wion contracts wher. color is added 
and differences in capital investment 
a color equipment. In general, says 
Newspaper Color Advertising, Inc., 
he added cost of newspaper color 
wer black and white averages, for a 
lull page, to— 

One extra color adds 21.3 per 
rent to black-and-white cost. 

Two colors add 30.6 per cent. 

Three colors increase cost 37.4 
per cent. 

These are averages for all papers 
fering color. The premium in small- 
newspapers is considerably higher 
tan for the larger. It is also higher 
it 1,000-line advertisements and 
maller space units. 

Addition of three colors to a list 
{70 papers in the top markets could 
ud a premium of only 24 per cent. 

While some publishers say that 
“en a relatively higher color pre- 
tium for units smaller than 1,000 
ines fails to meet the added cost to 
le newspaper, Four Roses reports 
‘tacellent response” to its effort to 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 


ROP—Initials of ‘‘run of pa- 
per.” Refers to advertising 
placed anywhere in regular sec- 


tions of a newspaper. 


ROP Color—Any form of 
color printed by newspapers 
during regular press run on 
standard newsprint on regular 
rotary presses. Includes spot 
color and process color. 


Spot Color—Black plus one 
to three of the three primary 
colors, applied without half- 
tone screen. Black and at least 
one color now available in 
1,042 newspapers. 


Process Color —Full color, 
or use of black and usually 
three other colors, using half- 
tone screen. Now available in 
553 U.S. newspapers. 


Hi-Fi—Contraction of “high 
fidelity,’ designating true re- 
production of sound or color. 
Term widely used by manufac- 
turers of many products to in- 
dicate high quality. In news- 
_paper color, refers to true-to- 
life color reproduction attained 
by use of roll-fed preprinted 
color inserts. 


Color-i—Written Color-i, a 
combination of ‘‘color’’ and the 
“i of “insert.” Term devel- 
oped to designate roll-fed pre- 
printed inserts and thus avoid 
confusion with Hi-Fi, used for 
everything from record players 
and musical tones to vacuum- 
cleaner bags and high-filtra- 
tion cigarettes. 


schedule 1,200-, 800-, and 600-line 
units in papers on its basic list. After 
some ‘negotiating, 52 of the 88 papers 
approached agreed to carry the small- 
er color units. 


Color Mats Available 


Best results from ROP color re- 
quire highly skilled technicians, and 
not all papers running full-color have 
equipment to turn out the engravings 


and matrices. One factor in the tre- 
mendous increase in retail color ad- 
vertising is the growing availability 
of color mats that are offered free to 
retailers by manufacturers and in-— 
dustry associations. Among the serv- 
ices producing printing materials for 
these groups are the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal’s Color Service, California Pack- 
ing Corp. of San Francisco, and Sta- 
Hi Color Service, Fullerton, Calif. 

A sidelight on the use of such serv- 
ices was the experience of Pepsi- 
Cola’s bottler mat service. In 1954, 
Pepsi's Des Moines bottler ran full 
color in the Register and Tribune. 
Because of the papers’ reach through- 
out the rest of Iowa. other bottlers in 
the state benefited, too, “to the vast 
annoyance” of the Des Moines bottler 
who had paid for the space. 

His grievance caused Pepsi to break 
down the newspaper’s circulations by 
bottler territories and allocate adver- 
tising costs accordingly, so that each 
of the other bottlers would have to 
pay his share. Since 1954, 
Pepsi bottlers have enjoyed a cumu- 
lative sales gain of 165 per cent. 

Advertisers using ROP color to 
advantage in unusual ways include 
Chevrolet, which has run advertise- 
ments in Canadian newspapers using 
fluorescent ink. Still another company 
is said to specify positions for its 
black-and-white messages opposite 
others in color, paid for by other 
advertisers, to take advantage of 
color’s stopping power. 


lowa’s 


Success stories from advertisers 
using newspaper color are available 
from Newspaper Color Advertising, 
Inc., and from ANPA’s Bureau of 
Advertising, source of the “Continu- 
ing Study of Color Advertising Read- 
ership.” This is a collection of adver- 


tisements with readership scores. 
Retention Values 


Several studies have been made 
that show added retention values re- 
sulting from use of color. 

Notable among these is the Mil- 
waukee Journal’s *“Coloroptics,” 
reporting on 25 split-run tests. 
These tests measured retention five 
days after publication among 3,600 
respondents, split between men and 
women, and proportionally between 
those receiving color impressions and 
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COLOR EXPLOSION... 


(Continued) 


IN LESS THAN PAGE ADS 


READERSHIP 
READERSHIP 
RETENTION 


IN FULL PAGE ADS 


READERSHIP 
RETENTION 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE retained Publication Research Service of Chicago to measure 
the effectiveness of color in three issues of that newspaper. Personal interviews were 
conducted among 3,600 readers of three issues, and the results published in a booklet, 
“Color in Action,” from which the chart above is reproduced. 


those exposed to black-and-white ad- 
vertisements. 

Another is the Houston Chronicle's 
“Color in Action,” measuring reten- 
tion two, three, and five days, and 
even a month after perception, based, 
again, on 3,600 personal interviews. 
One color advertisement, tested near- 
ly one month after publication, 
showed that 53 per cent of the men 
and 69 per cent of the women still 
remembered seeing it. Further, color 
added 75 per cent to women’s reader- 
ship of advertisements that appealed 
primarily to men, and 73 per cent to 
their retention. Men’s scores in re- 
spect to advertisements appealing to 
women jumped even more dramat- 
ically, 118 per cent and 186 per cent, 
respectively. 

A subsequent study by Carl J. Nel- 
son, who undertook the Chronicle 
study, involved 40 interviews in each 
of 14 cities, and showed similar in- 
creases in readership and retention of 
color advertising in units less than a 
full page. 

Another study, for Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker, tested a split-run page 
for Kraft Foods in the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer & News. It found 
that readership of the headline in the 
color message was 88 per cent greater, 
that of the copy 120 per cent greater, 
and that of the illustrations averaged 
73 per cent greater, all for a color 
premium of 43 per cent. 
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Sales Effectiveness 


But it was the Long Beach (Calif.) 
Independent and Press-Telegram that 
linked added color to added sales. 
“Stick to the Cash Register” reports 
sales over a two-days’ period in stores 
as nearly identical as possible in size, 
location, volume, and type of mer- 
chandise sold. Split-run advertise- 
ments for the same merchandise sold 
by these competing retailers in vari- 
ous categories used the same copy and 
illustration in black and white for 
one, black and one color for the other. 
Sales advantage for color ranged 
from 7 to 83 per cent. Average 
sales increase of the six tests 
came to 50.6 per cent. 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dis- 
patch and News Leader offer a test of 
newspaper color for a magazine ad- 
vertiser. All the advertiser has to do 
is supply engravers’ proofs of his 
magazine advertisements and $1,500 
to $1,600, depending on size, to cover 
the cost of converting the magazine 
advertisement to newspaper usage. 

Further data on newspapers carry- 
ing ROP color can be found each 
month among the service pages of 
SRDS’s “Newspaper Rates and Data.” 
These include listings of newspapers 
accepting color by size of city zone 
population, by state, and by news- 
paper group. 

Newspaper Color Advertising, Inc., 


has made “depth studies of how dif 
ferent products have capitalized o 
color’s impact in a variety of market. 
ing situations.” Purpose, says NCA 
is analysis of cause and effect of colo, 
advertising, relating its use to “sug, 
facets of media strategy as merchap. 
dising, or sustaining use in a basic 
media plan.” 


COLOR PREPRINTS 


What one enthusiastic agene, 
man calls newspapers’ “answer 
to magazines in general, and jo 
their regional editions in_ par. 
ticular,” is the color preprint, 
often dubbed “Hi-Fi Color” o 
*Color-i.” 

It is estimated that some 1.400 of 
the 1,728 dailies in the U. S, now 
accept preprinted inserts. One survey, 
by SRDS, is now under way to find 
out the exact number. This is a task 
since the figure gets larger by the 
week. 

Cost of these preprints can run 
from 60 to 100 per cent greater than 
that of spot color in the same number 
of papers. This hasn’t stopped more 
frequent appearance of the inserts 
since the first “Hi-Fidelity” page for 
General Foods and Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines ran in June 1958. 

Many major advertisers are explor- 
ing the medium, and such giants a 
Procter & Gamble and Lever Brothers 
have already tested the preprints in 
various markets, and are expected to 
expand their use of the high-quality 
color carrier soon. Automobile manv- 
facturers, too, have expressed inter- 
est, and inquiries have been received 
concerning runs of up to 50 million 
inserts. 

At this writing, no retailer had re 
ported using color preprints, but sev- 
eral are thought to be considering 
them. One Eastern food chain is 
ported thinking about a Colori 
spread for its private label brands. 


Printing in a Central Plant 


Unlike ROP color, usually printel 
by the newspaper from plates or mals 
sent by the agency or advertiser, ptt 
prints, as the name implies, # 
printed by gravure in a central platt 
They come off the presses onto 
which are then shipped to each new 
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saper on the schedule. There they are 
saced on regular press spindles and 
id into the newspaper during the 
ormal high-speed press run. 

This means that the advertiser 
w agency has arranged for pro- 
juction, stock, and shipping, all 
handled by the central printing 
plant, before the newspapers 
wen see the rolls. The agency sup- 
dies the printer with negatives, posi- 
ives, and engravings. Cost of these 
ihree items will generally be in the 
weighborhood of $5,000. 

As for space charges, most news- 
papers charge the earned black-and- 
shite rate. Others still charge a pre- 
sium. The New Orleans 
Picayune, for instance, at first held 
wt for the two-page rate of $4,800 
for an insert, considering the reverse 


Times- 


{the page unusable for another ad- 
ertiser (although séveral other news- 
papers and advertisers look upon this 
sa favored position). Later, the 
paper reduced its charge to $3,120, 
representing the black-and-white rate 
plus the four-color premium. 

An increasing number of news- 
papers gO the other way, on the theory 
that they’re getting free paper plus a 
top-quality attention-getter. They 
gant rebates, ranging from 75 cents 
to $2.00 per thousand inserts. 

Take a look at the cost chart which 
is based on fall 1960 rate cards and 
newspaper combinations providing 50 
yer cent minimum gross household 
overage in each market, (table 2). 

Production costs in this chart were 


i Color or Color-i. 


color preprints. 


to newspapers. 


_ and-white rate. 


¥ 


Preset 


we 
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# 
Color preprints often called Hi-Fi 
1,400 of the 1,728 dailies now accept 


Preprints prepared in a central plant, 
come off presses in rolls which are shipped 


Cost can run from 60 to 100 per cent 
higher than that of ROP color. 
Most newspapers merely charge black- 


Table 2 


BUDGET REQUIREMENTS FOR PREPRINT FOUR COLOR 
IN NEWSPAPERS 





Top 100 Mkts. Top 75 Mkts. 
124 Newspapers 98 Newspapers 


Top 50 Mkts. 
71 Newspapers 


Top 25 Mkts. 
40 Newspapers 


Top 10 Mkts. 
23 Newspapers 


25,034,000 Circ. 22,509,000 Circ. 19,461,000 Circ. 14,454,000 Circ. 10,420,000 Circ. 











SPACE COSTS. At 

2,400 lines 8/W 

open rates before $185,000 $164,000 $136,000 $102,000 $68,000 

volume discounts 

and rebate for CPM $7.45 CPM $7.25 CPM ° $7.00 CPM $7.05 CPM $6.55 

paper. 

INSERT COSTS. 

Preparatory and $280,000 $250,000 $217,000 $161,000 $115,000 

printing at $8.80 

per thousand, in- CPM $11.20 CPM $11.20 CPM $11.20 CPM $11.20 CPM $11.20 

cluding 15% 

commission. 

TOTAL COST $465,000 $414,000 $353,000 $263,000 $183,000 
CPM $18.65 CPM $18.45 CPM $18.20 CPM $18.25 CPM $17.75 


deliberately kept high to allow for 
contingencies, so totals are on the 
high side. Production costs per mar- 
ket remain steady as they are spread 
over more markets, but total cost per 
thousand rises with number of mar- 
kets used because of higher milline 
rates in smaller newspapers. 


Advantages of Preprints 
Major advantage of the color pre- 


print is summed up by the agency 
man who took a long look at a recent 


POINTS ON PREPRINTS 


Goetz Beer preprint and remarked, 
“That’s enough to make a drowning 
man thirsty.” 

Quality color, of course, is 
worth more to some products 
than to others, particularly with 
ROP color so widely available. 
Preprints, for example, can be worth 
more to an advertiser such as Peter 
Eckrich & Sons, competing against 
larger firms who can afford much 
more ROP frequency than this Fort 
Wayne packer of specialty meats. 

Again, a four-color ROP picture of 


color reproduction, challenging the con- 


sumer magazines in this area. 


Surprinting enables advertiser to tie 


in with local dealers. 


Generally available only in full-page 
sizes, eight weeks between time ordered 


and publication. 


accepted. 


Principal advantage is high quality of 


Most newspapers accept them on only 
certain days of the week. 
SRDS to publish rates, days preprints 
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COLOR EXPLOSION... 


(Continued) 





hamburger in one paper can make 
your mouth while another 
paper can take the same plate and 
make the hamburger look like pink 
spaghetti. For the prestige advertiser, 
the uniformity of preprints is assur- 
ing. The Modess image, created by 
the finest magazine color, is main- 
tained locally in newspapers with the 


water, 


help of preprints. 

Preprint representatives even speak 
of their medium in terms of creating 
an “efficient direct mail piece, deliv- 
ered by newspapers at less than the 
cost of postage.” 

Agency men, too, see advantages, 
through surprinting (or 
sometimes 


especially 
“overprinting” as it is 
termed) of special localized copy — 
dealer listings, and even coupons tied 
in with specific retailers or chains— 
by the newspapers and used for test- 
ing. Surprinting also takes some of 
the disadvantage from the “wall- 
paper,” or continuous-design effect, 
necessary to combat the “creepage” 
problem, since it permits required 
positioning of special headlines and 


copy. 
Problems With Preprints 


As in any new development, there 
are growing pains, and here are some 
of the problems, in addition to cost, 
of working with preprints: 

First, they can only be had in full- 
page sizes. 

Then, preprints require at 
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least an eight-weeks’ closing date 
between the time ordered and 
date of first scheduled appear- 
ance. This includes three weeks be- 
tween reception of art work by the 
printer and actual printing. After 
that, one must allow for shipping 
time from the printer to the most dis- 
tant newspaper on his list. 

However, once a supply of finished 
rolls is ready, the advertiser has a 
good deal of flexibiltiy in scheduling 
individual papers, as, for example, 
when promoting anti-freeze or sun 
tan lotion, by region and date. Once 
the rolls are printed, a one-week’s 
closing will do. 

In a way, the eight-weeks’ require- 
ment can be an asset. It forces early 
planning, often needed to assure well- 
stocked shelves in anticipation of the 
heavy consumer demand that has re- 
sulted from use of preprints by many 
advertisers. 

A small disadvantage is the reluc- 
tance of a few papers, among them 
the Milwaukee Journal, New York 
Times, Buffalo News, and Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette, who won't ac- 
cept preprints, sometimes because of 
their heavy investment in ROP color 
facilities. But the complaint is minor, 
since most of these newspapers offer 
the finest in ROP reproduction, which 
is what advertisers seek in preprints. 

Moreover, for the great ma- 
jority of papers, preprints may 
be accepted only on certain days 
of the week. They are usually un- 


available on food days and simily 
busy occasions when all presses gp 
tied up with collect runs. By the san 
token, however, because one prepriy 
uses the spare unit, the difficulty }. 
comes a blessing for the advertise 
who does get his insert in. He's th 
only one who's in that day, an 
dominates the edition. 

A preprint for Peter Eckrich { 
Sons in the July 1960 issue of th 
Grand Rapids Press garnered a 3 per 
cent better noted score than the fron 
page. However, there was no othe 
color in the issue. In one where ther 
was, a Clairol preprint in the Cle. 
land Press and News scored 8] per 
cent noted, against 63 per cent for. 
full-page, ROP, four-color, local 
price advertisement. 

Other preprint problems jn. 
clude meeting rescaling needs of 
tabloids and other non-standard 
size newspapers, and overage 
needs for possible higher pres 
runs in case of a big news break 
on the day of the preprints 
scheduled appearance. 


Help From SRDS 


Finally, there’s that old bugaboo of 
any new medium, no hard and fast 
rules on acceptance and rates. Relief 
however, may come, when more aé- 
vertisers, more agencies, and more 
publishers find out what the other 
papers are doing. They can find ou! 
this month, when SRDS’s “News 
paper Rates and Data” carries its firs 
table giving rates, days preprints are 
accepted, and other information o 
newspapers taking preprints—or # 
least on those returning a_ special 
SRDS questionnaire. 

Help, too, is available from Pre 
print & Publishing Service, Ine. 
formed last summer to develop the 
concept of roll-fed color preprints i 
newspapers. This firm will arrange 
for central printing and shipping 
preprint rolls, and provide agencies 
with a single cost estimate for at) 
number of newspapers and informe 
tion on acceptance dates and advanet 
time required for scheduling. 

Also, in the process of formatiot 
by three major representatives, The 
Branham Co., The Katz Agency, and 
Moloney, Regan & Schmitt. Inc. is Pre 
print Development, Inc., now asking 
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wery newspaper in the country for 
yrmission to represent them for color 
sreprints and for custom supplements 
multi-page inserts). New firm will. 
» these two specialized areas, offer 
dvertisers for the first time a chance 
place one order and receive one 
ill for space in any number of news- 
apers anywhere in the country. The 
ompany will contract with Preprint 
{ Publishing Service to increase its 
forts to convert advertisers to the 
ew medium. 

Publishers as well as advertisers 
ind advantages in accepting color 
weprints. In addition to carrying a 
ature that 
hallenges magazine reproduction 
dandards, even on weekdays, many 
wblishers find preprints profitable. 
this is because some of their own 
sost expensive operations, such as 
dereotyping and 
diminated, or at least shifted to the 


draws attention and 


composition, are 
printer who is paid by the advertiser. 
The only profit disadvantage to pub- 
ishers appears to be that of running 
m extra unit at one-quarter of its 
wacity, using but a single page. 
ather than a four-page width roll. 
\lost union contracts call for an extra 
man to watch the extra unit. 


fore Advertising for Newspapers 


To the newspaper industry as a 
hole, both preprints and ROP color 
we a major means of making the 
roduct attractive to 
vrs, simply because they make the 


more adver- 
lvertisers’ products more appealing 
consumers. One representative esti- 
ates that 60 per cent of the dollars 
vertisers have invested in preprints 
date would never have gone into 
ewspapers. 

By April 18, advertisers this 





var had placed color preprints 
i papers covering a circulation 
130 million. One agency esti- 
nates that 1961 use of Hi-Fi will 
le “at least 25 per cent above 
960 activity.” 

Prospects for color preprints in- 
ude introduction of electronic equip- 
ment permitting register of illustra- 
fon as well as of copy. 

The New York News is planning to 
jm such a preprint experimentally in 









t forthcoming edition. It will use 
electronic controls to banish 
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PREPRINT READY TO 
ROLL. Pressman installs 
color rolls in New York 
World - Telegram “reel 
room.” Color rolls are 
rewound on press spin- 
dles which feed insert 
sheet into newspaper 
during regular press run. 
This preprint, with Jell-O 
advertisement on one 
side and Moore-McCor- 
mack on the other, was 
prepared for its clients by 
Young & Rubicam, using 
a “Hi-Fidelity Newspa- 
per Color Process” de- 
veloped by the agency 
with the assistance of 
Eastern Colortype and 
Safran Printing Com- 
pany. The campaign was 
run in five newspapers 
in June 1958. 


COLORFUL CHOCOLATE 
PIE. World-Telegram 
pressman inspects posi- 
tion of inserts and ad- 
mires colorful chocolate 
pie advertised. 
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44... one human life is 
worth considerably more 
than 2077 bottles.9y 


—Petition filed with the 1.C.C. by four railway brotherhoods, 


as quoted in Traffic World 


Historically, organized labor has 
regarded technological innovation 
with mixed emotions and, particu- 
larly in the transportation field, has 
often resisted such innovation with 
well-reasoned arguments focussed on 
employee safety. Thus, in their 
strongly-worded petition the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, the 
Order of Conductors and Brakemen, 
the Switchmen’s Union of North 
America, and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of North America 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to investigate the “unsafe 
character” of certain newly-devel- 
oped box car equipment and to take 
action to prevent the use of “such 
unsafe equipment” on American 
railroads. 


Outstanding feature of the new 
equipment was protection of fragile 
loads; the example used in advertis- 
ing — and cited by the unions — was 
an impact test where only 19 bottles 
were broken, as contrasted with 2096 
bottles broken in a standard box car 
under similar operating conditions. 
The unions argued that the sliding 
drawbar used to achieve this shock 
protection created hazardous work- 
ing conditions for train crews and 
therefore should be prohibited. 


The still-pending hearing on the 
unions’ petition is sure to add to the 
heat already generated by the still 
unsolved “featherbedding” problem. 
And it will take its place alongside 
other transportation labor union 
news of recent months: wives of 
truckdrivers picketing an ICC hear- 
ing in Kansas City to protest rail 
piggybacking of automobiles; air line 
pilots and flight engineers striking in 
protest against an NLRB ruling; re- 
fusal of South American longshore- 
men to handle U.S.-originated 
containerized cargoes. 


And whether 2077 unbroken bottles 
represent a labor problem or a 
technological breakthrough, or both, 
many other issues will be involved; 
the public policy of protecting the 


TRAFFIC WoRupD 


interests of each competing mode of 
transport while encouraging techno- 
logical development and promoting 
the common carrier system as a 
whole; the need for maintaining cer- 
tain little-used common carrier lines 
for standby use in emergencies; pro- 
tecting the interests of small shippers 
and those in remote locations — all 
these are at stake in almost every ma- 
jor transportation issue that arises. 


The managements of common car- 
rier railroads, truck lines, waterways 
operators and air lines — and the 
transportation executives of the in- 
dustrial firms whose freight provides 
90% of the carriers’ revenue — have 
in these matters a community of 
interest with the government author- 
ities charged with maintaining the 
competitive balances and equities of 
the national transportation system. 


This triumvirate of carrier officials, 
industrial traffic executives and gov- 
ernment regulatory officials consti- 
tutes the transportation management 
group. Responsible for far-reaching 
financial decisions and for large an- 
nual capital and budgetary expendi- 
tures for transportation equipment 
and services, this group can be 
defined most concisely in terms of 
its interests in all facets of the trans- 
portation complex. 


Serving the extensive and highly spe- 
cialized informational needs of the 
transportation management group 
has been the function of Traffic 
World each week for fifty-three 
years. In 1960, Traffic World’s 4800- 
plus pages of editorial text reported 
factually and in detail on all the 
major transportation issues and de- 
velopments of the day: financial, leg- 
islative, regulatory and judicial. 


Service to readers is reflected in 
service to advertisers who have a 
variety of objectives: influencing 
transportation policies, promoting 
sales of transportation services and 
equipment, building prestige in trans- 
portation-financial circles. 


the weekly newsmagazine of 
transportation management 


Stamford + Chicago + Atlanta + Palto Alto + Washington, D.C. 
For more information see Traffic World Service-Ad, Class. 148, Standard Rate & Data 
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Color Explosion... 


creep, and center the color impres 
sions on each page. Several Europex 
papers, most of them weeklies, hay 
used this electric eye control fy 
some time. However, their presses ap 
slower, and U. S. papers are thicker 
The News, for example, often pro. 
duces a 128-page section. Europea 
papers using this process generally 
run from 12 to 24 pages. 





OFF AND RUNNING. Jello-O and Moore-M 
Cormack color inserts meet newsprint going 
into run for issue of New York World-Tele. 
gram. Insert, fed from reel room, by-pass: 
plates and ink rollers of high-speed presses 


Color in Weeklies 


One weekly newspaper representa 
tive estimates that perhaps 10 to 2) 
per cent of U.S. weeklies offer at leas 
one extra spot color, but that few can 
handle more than two on any on 
edition. 

As for preprinted color inserts 
weeklies with rotary presses can fee 
them from rolls, just as dailies do. Bul 
many weeklies have flat-bed presses 
For these, the central printer woul 
have to chop each roll into individual 
pages and ship them in stacks to the 
weeklies. There they would have to 
hand stuffed into each copy. Sine 
many a publisher would balk at sucb 
an operation, preprints today are a 
insignificant factor when dealing with 
weeklies. 

However, a recent development tt 
ported by a daily, the Rochester (Ir 
diana) Sentinel, may change all this 
though it’s still too early to assess it 
full effect on the future of weeklies 
The Sentinel devised a mechanism 
permitting feeding of preprint rolk 
through flat-bed presses. The pape 
has applied for a patent on the ides 
and says it will be available to othe 
publishers soon. ’ 
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[recess 


ih your next advertising campaign, plan to take advan- 
‘age of the unique selling power of the Yellow Pages. 
The same selling message you deliver in other advertis- 
ag media will reach your best prospects via the Yellow 
Pages — the people who are ready to buy. 

And you can choose from over 4,000 different Yellow 
ages directories to sell your precise market. All with 
me contact, one contract, one monthly bill — no matter 
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He 

may 

get the 
message 
here, 


but... 





your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


how many different Yellow Pages directories you select. 
For details on how the Yellow Pages fits into your 
advertising-selling plan, contact 
your National Yellow Pages Serv- 
ice representative through your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


NATIONAL 








ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 

















VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


SUNDAY 


Candid Camera 
Ed Sullivan 


l 
2 
3 
4 


MONDAY 


] 


+ 


3 


4 


2 


TUESDAY 
Red Skelton 
Garry Moore 


] 


> 


> 
3 


4 


2 


Danny Thomas 
Andy Griffith 
Cheyenne 


Wells Fargo 


Hennesey 


Wyatt Earp 20 
19 


Rating 

27.4 

26.8 

E. Theatre 24.4 
Dennis The Menace 23.6 
21.2 


NNN 
NUN 
NOOO 


26.0 
24.1 


77 
aa 


WEDNESDAY 


3 


Wagon Train 


Perry Como 25.6 
Naked City 21.6 


TOP FIVE PROGRAMS DAILY* 


Network 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


NBC 


CBS 


CBS 
CBS 


NBC 


ABC 
ABC 
NBC 


NBC 
ABC 


Sponsor 


Bristol-Myers 
Colgate 

General Electric 
Kellogg 
Campbell Soup 


General Foods 
General Foods 

R. J. Reynolds, 
Peter Paul, 

Du Pont, Ralston, 
Procter G Gamble 
American 
Tobacco, 

Corn Products 
General Foods 


S. C. Johnson 

S. C. Johnson, 
Polaroid 
Helene Curtis, 
Dalton, 
American 
Tobacco, 
Glenbrook Labs, 
Beechnut 
General Mills 
Procter G Gamble 


R. J. Reynolds, 
Nabisco 

Kraft 

Brown G 
Williamson, 
Bristol-Myers, 
Du Pont, 


Show 


4. Price Is Right 


5. U. S. Steel Hour 


THURSDAY 
1. Untouchables 


. Real McCoys 
. My Three Sons 
Donna Reed 


btwn 


Silents Please 


Vl 


FRIDAY 
1. Rawhide 


2. 77 Sunset Strip 


3. Flintstones 


4. Twilight Zone 


5. The Detectives 


SATURDAY 


1. Gunsmoke 


Rating 


2. Have Gun, Will Travel 


3. Checkmate 


4. Perry Mason 


5. Lawrence Welk 


24.7 
21.8 
19.5 


18.9 


26.3 


23.2 


20.4 
19.2 


22.8 


21.6 





APR. 3-9, 1961 


Network 


NBC 
CBS 


ABC 


ABC 
ABC 
ABC 


ABC 


CBS 


ABC 


ABC 


CBS 


ABC 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 


CBS 


ABC 


Sponsor 

Derby Foods, 
Warner-Lamber 
Lever Brothers 
U. S. Steel 


Liggett G Myers 
Armour, 
Whitehall, 
Beecham 
Procter & Gamble 
Chevrolet 
Johnson G 
Johnson 
Campbell Soup 
Dutch Masters 


General Foods, 
Drackett, 
Colgate 
American Chicle 
American Home 
Beecham, 

R. J. Reynolds 
Miles Labs, 

R. J. Reynolds 
Liggett & Myers 
Procter G Gamble 


Remington Rand 
Whitehall 
Brown G 
Williamson, 
Kimberly-Clark 
Parliaments, 
Sterling Drug, 
Moores 

J. B. Williams 


Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in market areas covered. It isa 
measure of audience. 


Rank 


DAO VILDWN— 
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oo 
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Program 
Sing Along With Mitch 
Bonanza 
Andy Griffith 
Wagon Train 
Flintstones 


Real McCoys 
Red Skeiton 
Perry Mason 
Gunsmoke 
Rawhide 


Untouchables 
My Three Sons 
Route 66 
Candid Camera 
CBS Reports 


Checkmate 

Garry Moore 

77 Sunset Strip 
Father Knows Best 
Lawrence Welk 


APRIL, 1961 (all terms in percentages) 


Total U.S.A. East Midwest 
Fam. TvQ Fam. TvQ Fam. TvQ 
52 54 60 59 52 51 
70 52 62 45 68 48 
70 48 64 44 73 50 
89 46 86 42 88 46 
67 44 72 47 66 45 
86 44 85 by 87 45 
88 44 85 4) 88 47 
82 43 83 47 81 38 
87 40 84 42 86 41 
76 40 68 36 75 38 
72 40 77 43 71 35 
64 39 62 44 67 39 
66 39 60 36 65 37 
75 38 78 40 78 39 
60 38 59 37 60 38 
61 38 60 39 60 38 
8] 36 8] 39 85 4) 
83 36 s4 37 82 37 
89 35 86 36 91 35 
83 35 82 4] 85 35 


South 
Fam. TvQ 
50 49 
82 61 
77 52 
93 53 
61 38 
87 49 
91 43 
84 44 
91 43 
86 45 
68 37 
63 34 
74 aa 
69 38 
68 40 
65 36 
83 30 
84 35 
90 35 
84 29 


TVQ TOP 20 PROGRAMS IN VIEWERS’ OPINION 


Far West 
Fam. TvQ 
38 59 
71 >| 
61 4] 
91 40 
72 4] 
83 33 
85 46 
80 46 
86 29 
78 37 
70 46 
64 37 
64 40 
70 34 
52 32 
61 42 
70 «26 
81 32 
89 4 
80 34 


Familiarity: The proportion of respondents with any opinion about a program. This measures the awareness of the program. 
TvQ Score: A qualitative measurement of the degree of enthusiasm for a program. This score is determined by dividing the pe 


cent saying that a show is ‘‘one of my favorites’ 


‘ by the per cent to whom the show is familiar. 


TvQ, a division of Home Testing Institute, measures the intrinsic appeal of programs—not the size of audience. It is a measure o 


preference. 
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ONLY WLOS-TV HAS 






on 


COVERED! 


THE CAROLINA TRIAD . . . a two-billion-dollar mar- 


ket... . stretches across 82 counties in 6 states! 


ONLY WLOS-TV covers the Carolina Triad with 
unduplicated network signal from the South's high- 
est tower... delivers 458,820 TV homes—25.8% 





i more than Station Y, 31.4% more than Station Z.* 
*: 
HH *NCS #3 updated Jan. '60 
* 
+ 





“@. % -—=—WLOS--TV CAROLINA TRIAD 
MARKET FACTS 





A 3,125,500 
Ns innd nd enineemiiia 792,800 
a 060Clté« Total Retail Sales...... $2,798,670,000 
Food Sales ............. 687,495,000 
Automotive Sales...... 529,734,000 
NE ED occ cccccasves 100,912,000 
wa : x Gas Stations ........... 248,897,000 
Serving 


GREENVILLE — ASHEVILLE — SPARTANBURG 


A Wometco Enterprises, inc., Station 


THE CAROLINA TRIAD 
6 States « 82 Counties 
Represented by Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 


Southeastern Representative: James S. Ayers Co. 


THE CAROLINA TRIAD 
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AS A PUBLIC SERVICE, the Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land advertising agency, is sponsoring Close-Up, a popular 
radio news show aired over Cleveland’s WGAR. All commer- 
cial time is made available to local civic, community, and 
charitable groups. Charles Farran, president of the agency, is 
shown signing the sponsorship contract. At left is Charles Day, 
WGAR news director star of the show; at right, Carl 
George, general manager of the station. 


and 





LOOKING AND LISTENING: The first of 600 Scotch-Lite 
signs to be spotted at high-traffic locations around major 
markets served by Purolator radio commercials is inspected 
by James B. Lightburn, vice president of Purolator Products 
(left), and John W. Puth, advertising manager. The signs, 
according to Mr. Puth, will satisfy the motorists’ need for 
visual identity with the radio spots. 
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THE NEWSPAPER PHASE of a new advertising campaign 
designed to explain the American Medical Association’. 
political and social views is examined by AMA’s account tean 
at Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc. From left (seated). 
Joseph C. Stodola, creative director; Thomas F. Scannell, Jr. 
vice president. Standing, from left, John M. Wussow, medi 
buyer; Roy A. Heckenbach, assistant media director: Fred F 
Crowl, radio-TV director. Newspaper advertisements consist oj 
one seven-column insertion in each of 28 newspapers in % 
markets. An FM radio campaign, 104 one-minute announce. 
ments on 40 stations, is also part of the campaign. 





THREE BILLION advertising impressions over 25 years ar 


celebrated jointly by Life magazine and Seagram Distillers. 
who placed an advertisement in Life’s first issue in 1936, and 


has taken space in the publication every year since then. Here 
John Mandable, Life’s liquor advertising manager, presents 4 
plaque to George E. Mosley, advertising vice president ol 
Seagram. The plaque incorporates the cover press plate froma 
recent issue that marked the anniversary. 





For Wie engine lif , 


PUROLATOR FILTER: 





STRANGE COMPANIONS: Finding they had a lot in com 
mon—the young adult market—executives of ABC Radio joinet 
in the recent two-day sales meeting of Redbook. Pictured her 
are (from left) Jack Mann, ABC’s national director of 
search and advertising; Charles S. Thorn, publisher of Reé 
book; Robert Pauley, vice president in charge of ABC Radio 
James Duffy, the network’s national sales manager. 
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SOMETHING MISSING . . . 


(like California without the Billion-Dollar Valley of the Bees). You may be 
playing the right tune, but it’s not getting across to California’s huge inland mar- 
ket without The Bees. They’re the only papers effective in covering a 27-county 
market whose disposable income is 4 billion. Worth looking into. And so are the 
3 types of discounts offered by The Bees. 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1961 Copyrighted Survey 


\ “ 
me € 
e nce” est? = ace 
ae wo? Pe 
“ are A ere 
t ie 
McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS iN 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O'MARA & ORMSBEE ni 

"The Bees give national advertisers discounts on bulk . . . frequency 


-». Or standard pages. Check O’Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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Saturday Evening Post will get 
new look next fall and new edi- 
tor on January | of next year, when 
Ben Hibbs will retire after 20 years 
as editor. His successor will be Rob- 
ert Fuoss, who has been Hibb’s man- 
aging and executive editor during all 
of this time, and who is currently in 
charge of redesign of the magazine. 
New look is being prepared internally 
under cloak of secrecy as Project X. 
News of change leaked out sooner 
than SEP wanted, fearing advertisers 
might adopt “wait-and-see” attitude. 

Time has added section on 
Modern Living. Two pages a week 
will comment on U. S. home life, ex- 
tending the magazine's coverage to 
gardening, fashion, decorating and 
other related subjects that have been 
demanding more space in other de- 
partments in recent issues. Although 
Time staffers say magazine is not 
edited for men or for women spe- 
cifically (rather “for intelligent peo- 
ple of either sex”), new feature 
should be of unusual interest to 
Time’s primary female readers (num- 
bering 2.3 million compared to 2.6 
million primary male readers, accord- 
ing to Starch). 

Direct mail dollar volume hit 
new high in 1960: $2.1 billion, up 
8.45 per cent over 1959, says Direct 
Mail Advertising Association. In- 
crease was due in part to rising 
postal costs (bulk minimum up from 
2 to 2'% cents). 

Name change to Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling Business by 
Plumbing and Heating Business 
is prompted by fact that 40 per cent 
of its plumbing and heating con- 
tractor-readers are engaged in air 
conditioning work (revealed through 
individual verifications of the maga- 
zine’s circulation). 

Administrative Management is 
new name of Office Management 
and American Business, chosen to 
reflect increasing scope of activities 
centered in the office. 

Metromedia is new name of 
Metropolitan Broadcasting Corp., 
organization that now owns Foster 
& Kleiser (outdoor advertising), TV 
and radio stations in seven U. S. 
markets, and Worldwide Broadcast- 
ing (WRUL, commercial short wave 
outlet). 
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Petroleum Week was discon- 
tinued by McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company with May 5 issue. 
Six-year-old news weekly (listed in 
April SRDS as 47,121 paid, 2,962 
unpaid) was killed because of lack of 
advertising support. 


The Catholic Market, new trade 
magazine, will be brought out in 
October by Catholic Digest for dis- 
tribution in 35,000 Catholic diocesan 
purchasing offices, institutions, and 
schools (black-and-white page rate: 
$1,050). 


First issue of Show Business 
Illustrated will be put on sale Au- 
gust 23 by Playboy at: 50 cents 
newstand price; every-other-week 
frequency; guaranteed circulation 
350.000 per issue for first half years: 
one time black-and-white page rate 
$2,150: audience to be both men and 
women interested in show business: 
symbol to be night owl (a companion 
for Playboy's Bunny trademark). 


Show, due for first publication 
in September, is shooting for large 
initial subscription at $10 a year via 
a pre-publication direct mail cam- 
paign. Magazine will seek image of 
quality coverage of performing arts. 


Rate increases (figures are one 
time, black-and-white) include: Har- 
per’s Bazaar, in October, from $4,050 
to $4,150. circulation base up from 
380.000 to 400,000; Playboy from 
$6,500 to $7,100, circulation guar- 
antee up from 1,050,000 to 1,150,000: 
Ladies’ Home Journal and McCall's, 
in October, both from $31.490 to 
$33.950. both with circulation guar- 
antee up from 6.7 million to 7.0 
million. 


Cover price increases include: 
Good Housekeeping, from 35 to 50 
cents: Look from 20 to 25 cents. 


Magazine-to-package tie-in of 
illustrations is being tried in 
Canada via reproductions of sweater 
girls in Lux magazine advertisements 
and same photos on the packages 
distributed in that area. 


Twenty-five pages of advertis- 
ing in one paperback book is 
record set in 1961 edition of Dr. 
Benjamin Spock’s “Baby and Child 
Care” by the Benjamin Company, 
New York, advertising representative 


for Pocket Books, Ine. 


Advertise. 
ments are contained in special se. 
tion, closed twice a year, guarantee 
circulation 500,000. 


Two announcement limit , 
agreed to by 95 per cent of ABC.T\ 
affiliates in spite of expansion to 4) 
second station break. 


Perforated magazine advertis 
ing reached maximum usage jp 
June Holiday in which Qantas Ey. 
pire Airways, Ltd., placed a spread 
containing 24 individual travel stick. 
ers each perforated for separate tear. 
out. 

Hours of TV set usage in homes 
peaked in February of this year 
6 hours and 8 minutes, almost th 
exact same average per home as iy 
February 1958, the previous all-tine 
high (6 hours and 7 minutes). Day. 
time viewing peaked in 5:006:0) 
P.M. time slot (39 per cent of T\ 
homes using sets). Evening hours 
peaked at 8:00-9:00 P.M. (68 per 


cent of TV homes using sets). 


Business Week adds a late 
closing service at premium of |i) 
per cent for black-and-white pages 
and spreads, no bleed except gutter 
on spreads. Insertions may be sched- 
uled up to 4:00 P.M. of week of 
publication; plates delivered no later 
than 1:00 P.M. Tuesday. Cover date 
is Saturday, with mailing completed 
Friday. 

New format for Business Week 
features larger body copy (nov 
10 pt. Caledonia: was 9 pt. Electra), 
more open layouts, headlines flush 
left, fewer caps in heads. 

New State Farm Paper Adver- 
tising Bureau has been formed 
by 26 state and local farm pubii- 
cations. Office will be in Chicago. 
with Gilbert P. Swanson, former mar- 
keting v.p. of Charles E. Hires Com 
pany, as president. The new Bureau 
will offer advertisers a national pack 
age of locally edited farm  publica- 
tions with combined circulation of 
4 million. 

Vedia/scope adds new district 
manager to its sales staff: Morgan 
Duffy, formerly with Progressive 
Grocer for 14 years in sales and in 
charge of special projects. 

New outlet for terminal adver 
tising through Transportation Dis 
plays, Inc., is Friendship-International 
Airport, Baltimore, a jet terminal for 
Washington, D. C., travelers. 
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A clear, 


~ DETAILED 


= a COVERAGE DATA 


op DETROIT AND 
YOTH MICHIGAN 


NEWSPAPERS 


00TH NEWSPAPERS 


The Gay City Times 
The Ann Arbor News 
The Flint Journal 


almost Unbiased study of 


newspaper coverages 
in Michig oan Now 


We freely admit to a selfish motive in assembling and 
printing this study. Frankly, it reveals excellent 
reasons for scheduling advertising in the 8 Booth 
Michigan Newspapers (see list on brochure cover 
reproduced above). 

However, in presenting the factual story of the 
$4 |¢ billion outstate Booth Michigan market, we seem 
to have come up with the most accurate picture 
of Detroit newspaper circulation available today. 

For Detroit newspapers, ABC Audit Reports (a 
prime base for our factual analysis) are as out-of-date 
as the final copy of The Detroit Times, which was 
dated November 7, 1960. So we made an assumption, 
assigning a calculated percentage of Times circulation 
to Detroit newspaper A and another percentage to 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS INC. 
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Detroit paper B. Using these calculations, we arrived 
at coverage by counties for these newspapers in the 
new situation. 

Our assumption, from all evidence, has hit pretty 
close to the mark. Detroit paper A has quoted our 
analysis approvingly in sales meetings. Detroit paper 
B, while withholding this accolade, finds no fault in 
our method or results. 

Marketers and media men in considerable num- 
bers have told us that our Coverage Data folder is 
very helpful to them in evaluating the Michigan news- 
paper circulation situation. In this helpful spirit, we 
offer it to you. A call to your nearby Booth repre- 
sentative, a letter or the coupon below will bring you. 
copy by return mail. 


th Newspapers, Inc 
3500 Buhl Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
Please send me your informative booklet, ‘ ‘Detailed Coverage 
Data, Detroit and Booth Michigan Newspapers.” 
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Big Customer, 
Canada... 


Your Biggest! 


BIG IN SIZE, biggest in volume of 
U. S. export trade, bigger still in 
potential. Happily —despite the 
size—the men in the particular 
Canadian market you want to sell 
to can be reached most directly, 
most forcefully, most economically 
through Canadian business publi- 


cations. 


Singularity: No other media can 
approach this directness, force and 
economy. Canadian business jour- 
nals reach all of the key men in 
over 60 fields. Their Canadian cir- 
culations are not remotely ap- 
proached by publications originat- 
ing outside of Canada—nor the 
quality and relevance of the infor- 


mation and leadership they provide. 


Forcefulness: This leadership en- 
sures reader receptivity: this results 
in a most favourable atmosphere for 


your advertising message. 


Economy: The superior circulations 
of Canadian business papers are 
not only earned, they are demon- 
strable. All B. N. A. member publi- 
cations support recognized audits— 
this is not always the case with 
business publications originating 
elsewhere. 

These audits assure you of true 
circulations—and as you study the 
figures you will see that you reach 
all the men you want to reach, and 
that you waste no circulation, and 
no money, on any others. What 


could be better? 


Business Newspapers 
Association of Canada 


The organization of over 140 Cana- 
dian business, professional and 
technical publications. 
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Agreement on Definitions Needed 


RT DIX, of Conover-Mast, in a 
recent address, mentioned a 
source of confusion in space-buying 
that could easily be cleared up. | 
believe. by a little cooperation be- 
tween ABC and BPA—with. if neces- 
sary. a little pressure from the space 
buyers. 

ABC and BPA use the same terms. 
sometimes, to represent different 
things. Some of us, including me. 
may not have realized that the dif- 
ferences exist. 

For example, “bulk” does not mean 
the same to both bureaus. To ABC, 
“bulk” means gift circulation: some- 
body places an order for so many 
subscriptions to be entered for, say. 
customers at various addresses. To 
BPA, “bulk” means multiple copies 
mailed in one batch to the same ad- 
dress for distribution by the recipient. 

Incidentally, if the amount of paid 
“bulk” is appreciable. the Post Office 
will not accept it at the second-class 
rate. It becomes “second-class tran- 
sient.” and the rate is higher even 
than the controlled rate. 

Take “arrearages.” ABC reports 
only the unpaid renewals. BPA re- 
ports both renewals in arrears and 
also new subscriptions unpaid for. 

Reporting on long-term subscrip- 
tions, ABC gives a figure showing the 
number of long-term subscriptions 
sold in a six-months’ period. (A sub- 
scription for three appears. 
then, in only one of six statements. ) 
BPA gives a percentage breakdown 
of total circulation accounted for by 
three-, two-, and one-year subscrip- 


years 


tions. 

Can't the two bureaus get together 
and agree on terminology and defi- 
nitions ? 

After five years serving as a direc- 
tor of BPA, | know that many of the 
changes demanded by the buyers can- 
not be accomplished over night. It 
may be many years before ABC and 
BPA can agree, for example, on 
standard business classifications. The 
buyers should not expect too much 


too soon, 


But perhaps on matters of term} 
nology, the two bureaus might ge 
together. It could be done, | think 
without calling in a lot of publishers 
eager to protect their private inter. 
ests. The governing boards should be 
able to do it. 


Electronic Data Processing 


Fellow was talking about how elec. 
tronic data processing will revolution. 
ize media selection. 

Said we couldn't claim much scien. 
tific basis for media selection now, 
Nobody really can apply mathemat- 
ical techniques to maximize audience 
size and minimize cost. Remains in- 
tuitive process still. 

Normal logical first step is to take 
existing statistical data and feed into 
machine. With a computer big enough 
to store information about all busi- 
ness media. statistical analysis is easy. 

Trouble is, information going into 
machine may be unreliable. Too 
many audits, readership studies made 
with different ground rules, imposs- 
bility of comparing circulations by 
any decent criteria, lack of data on 
duplication, pass-along, actual reader 
traffic. actual reading. 

Maybe. my friend suggested, we'e 
going at it from wrong direction. 
Let’s study audience, rather than pub- 
lications. How much of a job? How 
many individuals have a say in buy- 
ing things advertised in busines 
press? 50.000? 100,000? 500,000? 

Those aren't big figures for mod- 
ern computers. Even a medium-sized 
computer could handle any one a¢- 
vertiser’s or publisher’s need. There’ 
a dise file now that can store 250 
million characters of information: 
that means 2.500 characters for each 
person in a market of 100,000. 

Suppose the publisher researched 
his field for data on reading habits of 
every individual, storing it in a rat 
dom access memory device which 
permits easy updating. Expensive & 
start with (maybe publishers ca 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Referred to regularly =. most frequently ap considered most helpful 


© 
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by 74,000 engineers, buyers, and manufacturers. 
Closes July 15th. 


You can’t afford to stay out! | Adv.Dept., 72 West 45th Street, New York 36. MU 2-6606 


To be in, write or call: 
ieepe, Sane 2008 83 
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ARE YOU PAYING MORE 
AND GETTING LESS 


Who pays the bills when circulations of 
metalworking magazines skyrocket? 

You—the advertiser—of course! 

If you get added buying power coverage with 

the added circulation—okay . . . but in many cases 
you are paying more—and getting less. 


HOW COME? 

Take the question of sizes of plants covered. 

Out of the more than 81,000 plants in 

metalworking, there are over 64,000 

with less than 50 employees each. All together, 

these small plants account for only 8% of 

the total output of the industry. Extra circulation 
here is easy for a magazine to get, but it 

doesn’t do much for advertisers except raise their bills. 


ASK NOT “HOW MANY?’’ 

BUT ‘‘WHERE ?’’ 

It would be possible for a magazine to have a 
circulation of over 64,000, yet reach only 8% 
of the buying power in metalworking .. . for 
another to have a circulation of 16,000-odd, 
covering the plants with over 50 employees, 
and reach 92%. Actually, no magazine is that bad 
(or that perfect) but the tremendous variation 
in the size and importance of metalworking 
plants points out why you should ask where 
circulation is going, rather than how many 
copies are being printed and mailed out. 


Ask the next metalworking magazine space rep 
you see if he can show you a complete 
breakdown of his paper’s circulation 

by plant size. 


If he’s the man from MACHINERY—he can! 


MACHINERY’s Circulation 
Analysis by Plant Size is a 
useful addition to your media 
data file. It shows, for 
example, that MACHINERY 
covers over 95% of the 

U.S. metalworking plants 
with over 100 employees, 
and—at the other end 

of the scale—only 2.6% of 
the plants with fewer than 
50 employees. Send for a copy. 


Machinery 


ENGINEERING and PRODUCTION in METALWORKING 


Published by THe INDUSTRIAL PREsS 
93 WortTH STREET, NEw York 13, N.Y. 


$4 





(Continued from page 82) 


pool their funds)—but what a sellj 
tool! Advertiser tells publisher why 
kinds he wants to reach. Comput 
tells him promptly the best buy. 

It’s done in business and indust 
Computer tells purchasing managg 
what and when to buy—may 
process the purchase order. Ong 
you've written the purchasing p 
gram, no need for a_ purchasing 
manager. 


Media Research—Real Cheap 


Speaking of media preferenggs 
studies, as I often am in this space. 
how about the outfit that makes g) 
study and then tries to pay off 
cost by peddling the report to other 
parties? 4 

Outfit, on behalf of a client in the 
science and engineering field. sent ouf} 
1.500 questionnaires, got 323 repligg 
in which a total of 143 publications? 
were mentioned. 

Many of those 143 would like 
know the results of that study] 
wouldn't they? Well, they can—for 
$25.00, plus $3.00 for ech additional 
copy. ‘ 
Outfit says the cost, including anak 
ysis, ran to over $1,000. Let’s see now, 
143 times $25.00... . 


Salesmen and Ads 


If I were a sales manager, | would 
make sure that my men made use of 
ad reprints during their calls, and ong 
of the arguments | would use in urge 
ing them to do so is the point that 
once a cross-idextification has beew 
established between the salesmen and? 
the advertising, then every subsequent] 
contact made by the advertising will? 
to some degree, recall the salesman 
the prospect’s mind. 


Competitive Space Selling 


I agree with the publication repre 
sentative who complained, “I hate 
when a buyer warns me: ‘Let's 
get competitive,’ implying that eag 
of us reps should sell his publicatiol 
on its own merits. 

If I were a practicing media buyé 
I would welcome a strong compe 
tive pitch, just so long as it is fact 
and fair. One publication is bet 
than another both because of its 4 
values and because of the other’s 
ficiencies. 


Phrases To Be Avoided 
No. 1. “The bible of the industry.” 
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9 steps to personal progress 


686 Business FIRMS PURCHASED 14,168 REPRINTS OF THIS USEFUL REPORT 


xecutives who aspire to higher positions are helped or impeded by their attitudes, 
ording to Nation's Business editors. In ‘‘Nine Steps to Personal Progress’ (December) 
ey describe how nine of the most essential ‘‘positive open-minded” attitudes can help 
1 become more effective in business. Report prompted letters from 686 companies 
hose executives wanted 14,168 extra copies for themselves, their associates. Business 
spond to Nation’s Business useful editorial reports and action in business 


| nwant > 2a, r 
Sults when you advertise in Nation's Business 


Nation's BUSINESS wasnincton / ADVERTISING HEADQUARTER 
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“For weeks the 
same nightmare 


...no time 
available on 


WSBT-TV!’"’ 


Unharness those nightmares, Mr. 
Admen, WSBT-TV has some availabili- 
ties. With the dominant coverage of 
WSBT-TV you can still reach the 15- 
county South Bend market effectively 
and economically. And what a dream of 
a market it is . . . 915,000 people with 
a buying income of $1.7 billion! So 
don’t call your psychoanalyst, call your 
Raymer man. He has all the facts about 
the South Bend market, and all the sur- 
veys showing how WSBT-TV domi- 
nates this 3-station market with consist- 


ent 41% to 48% audience shares 


WSBT-TV 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Channel! 22 





ONE OF CBS’ 
HIGHEST-RATED 
STATIONS 


Paul H. Raymer, National Representative 
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That ‘‘Reading Explosion’ 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


The Magazine Advertising 


says it’s here. But—is it bigger than 


even the magazines care to admit? 


| was pleased to note, recently, that 
my magazine friends have stopped 
talking about television long enough 
to add up their ABC average circula- 
tions for the last six months of 1960. 
And they found that the American 
people haven't stopped reading, after 
all. 

In fact, the figures show that maga- 
zine readership is growing. It’s grow- 
ing faster than our population. It’s up 
82 per cent over 1940. Even in the 
fifties, when that dark cloud settled 
over our rooftop aerials, magazine 
net-paid rose 21 per cent. 

MAB has started a campaign, to 
call the advertiser’s attention to this 
“reading explosion.” 

But, before we get too excited over 
these impressive figures, I'd like to 
make note here of a telephone conver- 
sation I had, the other day, with my 
good friend, Bill Nichols, editor and 
publisher of This Week. 

Bill, too, is enthusiastic over the 
fact that Americans are reading to- 
day. But he’s cautious over what 
they're reading, and whether our 
print media editors are winning and 
holding their rightful share of this in- 
creased reader-interest. 


Paperback Books 


“The competitor for magazines to 
watch today,” says Bill, “is the paper- 
back book. Americans bought over 
300 million paperbacks last year, al- 
most a million a day!” 

Let’s face it; Bill’s got something 
there. 

Our record-breaking magazine cir- 
culations represent mainly a 6.8 per 
cent gain at the subscription level 
(thanks partly to a record-breaking 
use of cut-rate subscription offers last 
year). But at the newsstand, where 
the paperback rack is a direct com- 
petitor, the 115 leading magazines 
were down 0.1 per cent. And Life was 


Bureau 








Saturday 


and 
Evening Post, down 4.0 per cent. 


down 7.6 per cent, 

I wonder how many American 
last year said “I don’t need a maga. 
zine; I have a book”? 

I don’t believe the magazines should 
consider the paperbacks a competitor 
so much as a challenge. These book: 
have tried to muscle in on advertising 
space sales, but haven’t won seriou 
consideration, except with such nat. 
urals as the Dr. Spock books for baby 
products. 


A Nation Busily Reading 


But editorially, these 300 million 
books are here to remind our maga- 
zines that our nation is still busily 
reading, that our “reading explosion” 
is greater even than the ABC figures 
show, and that it’s up to our maga- 
zine editors to satisfy this interest. 

Any editor who wants proof that 
there are plenty of readers around. 
even at the newsstand, for the right 
editorial product, has only to look at 
those 1960 magazine figures. 

Please pardon me for using the 
obvious example, McCall's, but this 
magazine’s revitalized format brought 
it a newsstand gain over 1959 almost 
as high (12.0 per cent) as its sub- 
scription gain (15.6 per cent). 

And take those news magazines that 
had their every-fourth-year “big 
story” handed them on a silver platter 
last year. Newsweek's gain at the 
newsstand was 24.7 per cent; Time's 
newsstand gain was 26.1 per cent: 
U. S. News & World Reports’ news 
stand gain was 23.9 per cent. 

I hope this doesn’t sound like 4 
lecture, because I’m sure the mage 
zine industry is aware of this situ 
tion. From today’s rumors of editorial 
goings - on in places like Indepen¢ 
ence Square and _ the Time - Life 
Building, I’m sure they're hard @ 
work to meet this challenge. 
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August 1, 1961 


Che Miami Herald 


will offer anew 


-Way 
discount 
structure” 


... designed to give national advertisers 

the widest latitude and flexibility in planning 
both seasonal and yearly schedules to 
achieve greatest impact at lowest cost. 








™ 
FULL PAGE DISCOUNTS 


Pa ‘Ri 


BULK DISCOUNTS 






CONTINUITY DISCOUNTS 








SAVINGS UP TO 20% SAVINGS UP TO 20% 
Based on total linage within a 12-month period Based on minimum lines per week for a specified SAVINGS UP TO 24% 
Lines Per Year Discount number of weeks within a given period — = — e — run 
Lines 12 Weeks 24 Weeks WHER LENO CORWEC! PONIES. 
2,500 1% Per Week in 13 in 26 
5,000 3% 300 3x 5% Full Pages Discount 
10,000 5% 600 5% 8% 10 12% 
vom s Hs | & | 2 . 
50,000 11x : 
: 2,400 12% 16% 30 16% 
75,000 13% 
100,000 15% Lines 36 Weeks 48 Weeks a 16% 
150,000 17x gg ns in 52 50 20x 
% 8% 60 22% 
200,000 18% 600 10% 12% 
250,000 19% 1,000 13% 14% 70 24% 
300,000 20x 1,500 15% 17% 
2,400 18% 20% 








* Corporate schedules that include two or more different yet related 
companies may be combined to earn the lowest rate. 


for complete details and rate card, write to 
GENERAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE MIAMI HERALD OR ANY STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY OFFICE. 


ND /S* THE SOUTH’S No, 1 MARKET... 
: BY THE SOUTH'S BIGGEST AND MOST INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPER... 
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...and there's this monster GaP \-<s 
that keeps 4 
snatching aw 
advertising » 


contracts... 





1|“"This is the fourth time I've had that 
nightmare. But I think I’ve figured 
out what's bugging me. 





4|“but suppose some advertisers need 
what we've got, for some other good 
reason. We have at least ten reasons 
besides the one we’re promoting, but 
how are those advertisers going to know 
we've got what they want? Get it?” 





7|‘‘—~hey —that’s it! That's the place to 
put all our sales angles. Every last one 
of them, anchored here where every 
prospect has to look before his schedule 
is frozen. Thanks a million, honey — 
that does it.” 





ag 





q. 
F 


2|/“‘As promotion manager, I’m responsi- 3| “So, naturally, we play up our strong- 
ble for the ads that create a basic im- est sales point — to register a simple, 
pression of our advertising medium. convincing impression. But this puts all 
our eggs in one basket. It’s a good, hon- 

est basket and we get business from it... 


5} “I think so. And I have an idea! When 6| “...in SRDS. Well, thanks, sweetie, 
I used to work at the ad agency I but we have an ad in there featuring 
remember everybody using Standard our one big—hey— 

Rate when they compared media. Why 
don’t you put an ad in...” 


a| with competent, strategically placed 
information in SRDS 
YOU ARE THERE 
Selling by helping people buy. 





SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 
C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 

5201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL. — YORKTOWN 6-8500 

SALES OFFICES — SKOKIE, NEW YORK, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES 
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You can’t lose! First of all, General 
Outdoor’s larger plant size and greater 
individuality of panels give the kind 
of penetration and coverage it takes 
to deliver customers. And what’s 
more, you get audited circulation fig- 
ures to prove it! On all this, and much 





r You can’ 
bet em on 


General Outdoor 


more, you can bet your boots. 

When you buy General Outdoor 
plants, you buy with confidence. 
Promise matches performance—as 
thousands of satisfied advertisers will 
testify. For details, call your local 
GOA office or write to us in Chicago. 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 










Covers 1800 Leading Cities 
and Towns 
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“There are two kinds of readers: those who read 
to remember and those who read to forget.”’ 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Family Circle’s reason for being: home- - om not when they want to get away from 
maker service. You won’t find “escape” it all, but when they’re thinking about 
reading in this magazine... just the homemaking. That’s when they’re in 
magic of homemaking ideas that work. the most receptive mood to remem- 


Over 6,000,000 women read Family Circle, ber and respond to your advertising. 


FOR 
HOMEMAKERS 
ONLY! 
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How to sell 


a seat 
for $1,000 


New York's Lincoln Center for the 
Performing Arts is transforming a 
run-down area of Manhattan's 
West Side into the nation’s biggest 
cultural center. In the Center will 
rise a new Philharmonic Hall, a 
new Metropolitan Opera House 
and other homes for the perform- 
ing arts. 


































As part of its campaign to enlist 
public support, the Center asked 
radio stations in New York to air 
announcements urging listeners to 
endow seats in the Center's halls 
for $1,000 apiece. Most of the 
city’s major stations cooperated. 


When the Center got around to 
analyzing the response, here's 
what they discovered. Total inqui- 
ries from all stations: 63. Total in- 
quiries traced to the Center's an- 
nouncements on WQXR: 25, or 
40% of all inquiries. Total endow- 
ments as a result of the radio cam- 
paign: 8, half of them directly 
traceable to the WQXR announce- 
ments. 


“This would seem to confirm an 
unstartling fact,” said Lincoln 
Center’s public relations people, 
“that the people who habitually 
listen to WQXR preponderantly 
represent the part of the commu- 
nity that loves and supports the 
performing arts.” 


This unstartling fact has yet an- 
other meaning: that WQXR’s up- 
per-income audience of 1,250,000 
families can endow advertisers’ 
sales with a startling rise. Try us, 
and you'll soon discover that the 
seat of profitable selling in New 
York is on 


WQXR 


Radio station of The New York Times 
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VIEWS ON BROADCAST 


A Time-buyer’s Handbook 


By Isabel Ziegler 


TIME-BLYER is hired by an 

agency either to replace an indi- 
vidual or to do a job which cannot 
be absorbed by current personnel. In 
both instances there is generally little 
time to train completely the newly- 
employed buyer. Buyers are required 
to give only two weeks’ notice before 
leaving for another position. Quali- 
fied buyers are not always available. 
Consequently, it is not often that the 
new buyer is given the benefit of 
training by the buyer who held the 
job previously. As a matter of fact, 
often the replacement arrives a week 
or two after the previous buyer. 

As a result, the new buyer finds 
himself immersed in work, catching 
up with what was not done, and keep- 
ing up with current daily work. These 
tasks are performed under the hard- 
est conditions, new environment, new 
people, new sales contacts, new ac- 
counts, new methods and procedures. 


Indoctrination of a Buyer 


During this acquaintance period, | 


the buyer develops nothing but infor- 
mation. He certainly must have some 
feeling of resentment because of his 
predicament. He is not putting out at 
his greatest capacity of his best work. 
Such efficiency would be impossible 
to anyone under the same set of cir- 
cumstances, 

There is a satisfactory solution to 
this problem. We cannot change the 
facts of our business, turnover, avail- 
ability of personnel. But, we can do 
something more than what is gener- 
ally done to indoctrinate new per- 
sonnel so that both the newly-hired 
buyer and the agency profit. 

An easy and courteous thing to do 
under any circumstances is to intro- 
duce the buyer to the persons around 
him so that if a question arises, he 
feels that someone is there to help 
him. A short tour of his immediate 
facilities is a must. Where to find 
people and the necessary equipment 
imparts a certain amount of security 





as well as a saving of time. Certain) 
no matter how busy the shop is, thee 
two introductory steps can be ¢ 
forded the new man his first day » 
the job. 

The next step would be to acquaix 
him with the company and its histon 
in general. A personnel departmer 
should certainly have a booklet « 
this subject. If there are benefits ip 
volved in working at this particulx 
agency, these should be elaborate: 
All this seconds the buyer’s opinia 
that he made the right choice in joip 
ing the company, and also contrib 
utes to making him feel like a men 
ber of the organization. 


Value of a Manual 


The next important part of any ip 
doctrination is to acquaint the buye 
with his immediate responsilf}itie 
and the persons and tools surrduné 
ing these responsibilities. To assig 
this task to another individual in tk 
shop can be a mistake. First, it take 
that individual’s time. Second, thi 
conversation would have to be r 
membered. This is difficult because 0! 
the state of mind of the new buyer. 
and because he is hearing for the firs 
time about new methods and proce: 
dures without being able to relate 
them to practice. 

Consequently, the task of indoctri 
nation to his specific job and its rela 
tionship to the company must be per 
formed in another way. This can be 
best accomplished through a manual. 
or time-buyer’s handbook. This hand: 
book can serve many purposes. It puts 
in writing some policies about which 
the company is definite. It surmounly 
the problem of taking up another 
person’s time. It leaves a referenc’ 
with the buyer. It is the companys 
opportunity to develop a new perso 


the way he should be developed. 


Next month Miss Ziegler will outlin 
what should go into a time Saye 


handbook. 
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ON THE GENTLE ART 
OF CELLING 


Once there was a good, but stern, Media Director. One day a young 
timebuyer came to ask his opinion on an important matter. 

Believing that nothing should be handed out in a silver spoon*, the 
Media Director handed the young timebuyer a sterling answer, indeed, 
but it was scrambled in this honeycomb. 

The letters in the cells spell out his precise advice. See if you can trace 
it through, using the letters in every cell just once, and always passing 
from a cell to one that is touching it. Send us the correct sentence and 
win a copy of Dudeney’s “Amusements in Mathematics”—Dover 
Publications, Inc., N. Y. If you’ve already won it, say so and we'll send 
you a different prize. 

* He was not averse, however, to scheduling the stations that deliver the largest 


audience on a silver spoon. (In Washington, he bought WMAL-TV, first all 
week long, 6 PM to Midnight. ARB Jan-Feb ’61.) 


wmal-tv 


Washington, D. C. 


An Evening Star Station, represented by H-R Television, Inc. 


ifted with WMAL and WMAL-FM, Washington, D. C.; WSVA-TV and WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Record of National Advertising Expenditures 


First Quarter — 1961 


Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


General Magazines 
Business Papers 
Farm Publications 
Network TV 
Network TV Talent 


Spot Television 


















































Spot Radio 
Outdoor 
Year 1960 $ Volume $ Volume 
1960 1959 
Newspapers $151,126,000 | $155,961,000" 
aes ey bos meng 18,781,000 20,804,000 
General Magazines 184,105,000 184,581,000 
Business Papers 115,873,000 129,473,000" 
Farm Publications 13,581,000 15,576,000 
Network TV 182,478,000 171,900,000 
Network TV Talent 99,071,000 106,715,000 
Spot Television 151,328,000 155,527,000" 
Spot Radio N.A.* N.A. 
Outdoor 22,000,000 23,800,000 
R = Revised 


*Not Available 


Data on radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 


and other media not available quarterly on an adequate basis. 
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119.8 


121.3 


156.4 


137.9 


Prepared exclusively fo 
MEDIA/SCOPE by J. K 
Lasser & Co. SOURCES: 
Newspapers: Media Rec: 
ords, Inc. Supplements: 
Publishers In 

Bureau. General Magr 
zines: Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau. Business 
Papers: J. K. Lasser & Co. 
Farm Publications: Farm 
Publication Reports, Inc. 
Network Television: LNA 


tising. Spot Television: 
Television Bureau of 
Advertising. Spot Radic: 
Station Representatives 
Assn. La Outdoor 
Advertising Inc. 

TV talent and — 
MEDIA/SCOPE. 
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Represe: 

by 
NEWSP 
MARKE 
ASSOC 
NEW Y 
CHICAC 
PHILAD 
DETROI 
LOS Ab 
SAN FF 
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ROP COLOR 
T DAYS 


Represented Nationally 
by: 
NEWSPAPER 
MARKETING 
ASSOCIATES 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
DETROIT, 
LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“SELL ME 


GROCERIES 
IN THE 
MORNING,” 
says BUFFALO 


Morning is the best time to talk food to 
Buffalo’s women, who bought 406 million 
dollars worth last year. 


Buffalo’s retail grocers spent $1,100,000 
on newspaper advertising in 1960, and 
the six leading grocery chains placed 
over half their total linage in the morning 
Courier-Express. 


Add to this the fact that more and more 
total food advertising dollars are moving to 
Buffalo’s morning paper, and you can see 
the sense in choosing the morning Courier- 
Express as your Buffalo food salesman. 





To reach Western New York’s top 
160,000 households with the most money 
to spend... USE THE MORNING 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


To saturate the 489,903 families in 
Buffalo and the eight surrounding counties, 
use the state’s largest newspaper outside 
Metropolitan New York City ... THE 
SUNDAY COURIER-EXPRESS. 











ARF Releases Report On Media Comparisons 


(Continued from page 50) 

However, this index might be mean- 
ingless in terms of advertising ef- 
fectiveness. 

Since there are different definitions 
of exposure among different media 
and even within the same medium, 
the ARF discards vehicle exposure as 
a measure of comparison among 
media. 


Advertising Exposure. By this 
is meant “exposure to an advertising 
unit,” as a page of advertising. This 
from consideration 
those who may have been 
exposed to the vehicle, such as the 
copy of a publication, but may not 
have been exposed to the advertising 


index removes 


persons 


units within it. In some cases, as in 
spot television, “the advertising unit 
and the advertising vehicle become 
identical. .” The ARF contends 
that advertising exposure must show 
the number of people exposed and 
the number of times they were ex- 
posed. It states that “exposure in- 
formation, though no index of adver- 
tising efficiency in itself, is generally 
a useful way of determining how well 
advertising has been placed within a 
single vehicle,” but that the relative 
value of exposures in different media 
or within the same medium, “has not 
been solved satisfactorily. 

The ARF declares that “Measures 
of advertising exposure provide the 
most specific index to describe how 
well the advertiser confronts his 
potential market with his message,” 
but goes on from there to discard 
advertising exposure as the main in- 
dex to use for media comparisons. 


Advertising Perception. A defi- 
nition of perception demands not 
only that a person see or hear adver- 
tising, but also remember something 
of it until he is asked about it. The 
ARF admits that there is no way of 
separating the simple concept of per- 
ception from some remembrance with 
which it is associated. 

“We are conscious at this point of 
a lack of appropriate techniques. 
Perception of advertising is impor- 
tant to the advertiser because it pro- 
vides him with the ‘purest’ measure 
of the combined effect of his adver- 
tising and the medium he employs. 
By this we mean that factors other 
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than advertising and its medium are 
of less importance here than at suc- 
ceeding stages in determining a per- 
son’s response. Research on meas- 
ures of perception is badly needed to 
develop new procedures and to im- 
prove our understanding of existing 
techniques.” 

Measures of perception, the report 
says, are best represented by the total 
number of people who have perceived 
the advertising message as well as the 
number of people who have _per- 
ceived it once, twice, and so forth. 
“This frequency distribution although 
desirable in theory is unobtainable in 
practice.” 


Advertising Communication. 
This means the ability of the adver- 
tising message to add to someone's 
knowledge, to change his attitude, or 
to make him resolve to purchase the 
product advertised. “The degree to 
which advertising accomplishes these 
ends is dependent on the content of 
the advertising message as well as 
the form in which it appears and the 
medium by which it is transmitted.” 

The ARF concludes: “In this area 
of communication we are unable to 
describe any one completely satis- 
although it is 


factory measure,” 


optimistic. 


Sales Response. Sales, the ARF 
states, “are the outcome of a great 
many factors other than advertising. 
Not only are all the personal factors, 
the attitudes, beliefs, perceptions, 
and so forth of each individual im- 
portant, but external factors such as 
price, market conditions, changing 
tastes, etc., are also operative.” 

It is not possible at present to 
determine the best media mixes for 
optimum sales, the ARF states, “be- 
cause the techniques are inadequate, 
perhaps because the data analyzed 
are not accurately measured, pos- 
sibly because we do not collect the 
right kind of data.” The ARF con- 
cludes: “We can sum up our discus- 
sion of measures of sales response by 
describing them as the most relevant 
to the advertiser, the most amenable 
to measurement, but the least depend- 
ent upon advertising and media alone 
of the response measures that we 
have discussed.” 





Summary and Conclusions, 
After 28 pages of this kind of dis 
cussion, the ARF concludes with twe 
pages of “Summary and Conclusions” 
Pertinent paragraphs are: 

“Our discussion in this report has 
been directed to the advertising 
process and we have referred to the 
way in which media work only ig 
passing. This we have done because 
the value of a medium must be seep 
as one of several factors contributing 
to the effect of advertising messages, 
Comparisons between media must be 
made in terms of the way in which 
they enhance or fail to enhance the 
effect of advertising units. Our ree. 
ommendations for inter-media com. 
parisons are therefore phrased in 
terms of methods of comparing adver. 
tising units. From such comparisons 
media evaluations become possible 
with an accumulation of experience. 

“We believe that at this time the 
most promising basis for comparing 
the effectiveness of difierent media 
will be derived from our concept of 
perception. We have admitted that 
this concept cannot be stated pre 
cisely in terms of a measuring device. 
We have shown that any measuring 
device we suggest will necessarily be 
contaminated with elements of recall 
and attitude. However, we recom 
mend the concept of perception as the 
most logical and convenient starting 
point for making comparisons be 
tween different media. 

“We cannot accept measures of 
media distribution, vehicle exposure, 
or advertising exposure as directly 
useful measurements of the way in 
which advertising is received. Per- 
ception, communication, and_ sales 
response describe consumer reaction, 
and are thus more logical stages for 
comparison. Of these, we regard per 
ception as providing the right kind 
of measure in that the extraneous in- 
fluences affecting it are more easily 
controlled. 

“While we recommend a measure 
of perception as the most immediately 
promising way by which to compare 
two media transmitting the same 
message, we also acknowledge that 
perception provides no absolute meas 
ure of effectiveness. If an advertising 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Few newspapers dominate a major metropolitan trading zone as completely 

a The Miami Herald dominates Dade County and the 8-County area of 

he East Coast from Cape Canaveral to Key West, known as Heraldland. In 59 of its 65 key markets 
The Herald has more than twice the circulation of the second newspaper on Se ‘ ae 
weekdays, nearly three times as much on Sundays. It leads in department store 

ineage by a ratio of 22 to 1, in grocery supermarket advertising by 3% to 1. 

Compared with other newspapers in the country, The Herald is a leader in 

most every category of advertising. It is third in the country in total 

advertising, first in retail grocery advertising, third in automotive and total 

relail advertising. And The Herald is second in total editorial lineage, too. 

Each of the two Sunday newspapers in Miami distributes a syndicated 

Sunday magazine. But only one syndicated Sunday magazine has the power, 

penetration and prestige of The Miami Herald behind it. That one is PARADE. 


PARADE—THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE SECTION OF STRONG NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION REACHING 10 MILLION FAMILIES EVERY WEEK. 
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ARF Releases Report 
On Media Comparisons 


(Continued from page 98) 


message is known to make a positive 
communication, then the greater the 
number who perceive it the better 
will its effect be. But something must 
be known about the kind of effect 
that it will have as well as the degree 
to which it has been communicated.” 

Chairman of the Audience Con- 
cepts Committee is Seymour Banks, 
of Leo Burnett Company. Inc.; other 
members are Stanley Canter of 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc.: Rich- 
ard F. Casey of Benton & Bowles, Inc. : 
Thomas E. Coffin, of National Broad- 
casting Corporation; Paul E. J. Ger- 
hold of Foote, Cone & Belding: Jack 
R. Green of J. Walter Thompson 
Company; Robert E. Hughes of 
Sports Illustrated; John H. Kofron of 
Chilton Company; Frank W. Mans- 
field of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., and Herbert M. Steele of New 
York News. 


See Editorial for an evaluation of this 


report. 











SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
BEST TEST 
MARKET U.S.A.! 












The ideal test market 
meeting every require- 
ment! 








Syracuse’s position as 
America’s Best Test Market 
is confirmed by an 11-year 
continuing study made by 

Selling Research, Inc. and doc- 


umented by Sales Manage- 
ment Magazine. 


Plus 
unmatched delivery of 
ard of New York State. 


No combination of media can 







deliver comparable coverage | 
2 at comparable cost. 


the SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 
: ted Nat y by 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


APRIL AND FIRST FOUR MONTHS 1961-1960 


FIRST FOUR MONTHS 
1961 vs 1960 


APRIL 
1961 vs 1960 
% 


Gain or Loss 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages —3.5 
Foods —13.6 
Baby Foods 135.2 
Baking Products —8.7 
Beverages —32.4 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 27.6 
Condiments --30.0 
Dairy Products + 6.6 
Frozen Foods —24.6 
Meats and Fish —33.7 
Industrial + 43.8 
Insurance + 34.8 
Medical —0.6 
Public Utilities + 16.4 
Publishing and Media + 0.5 
Radio, TV and Phonographs —23.9 
Sporting Goods, Cam. & Photo Suppl. —62.4 
Tobacco —20.2 
Toilet Requisites —0.9 
Dentifrices —35.7 
Men’s Toiletries —23.4 
Perfumes and Cosmetics + 5.9 
Toilet Soaps + 41.3 
Transportation 19.2 
Airways + 32.0 
Bus Lines —44.0 
Railroads + 6.1 
Steamships +31.0 
Tours + 22.0 
Wearing Apparel —4.6 
TOTAL GENERAL —0.6 
AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines and Oils + 19.5 
Passenger Cors—New —36.3 
Tires and Tubes + 26.8 
Truck and Tractors +§.1 
TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE —23.2 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE —68 


Prepared exclusively for MEDIA/SCOPE by Media Records, Inc. 


% of 
Total 


8.7 


12.3 
0.4 
1.5 
19 
0.5 
0.8 
2.0 
0.9 
0.8 


3.3 


2.4 


3.2 


8.0 


0.7 


0.5 


3.1 


3.3 
0.2 
0.5 
1.4 
0.4 


13.0 
9.0 
0.6 
1.2 
1.0 
0.9 


3.5 
11.0 
2.0 
0.4 
22.4 
100.0 


Gainorloss Total 


—14.6 6.7 
—6.1 15.0 
19.5 0.4 
| 25.1 2.3 
—22.7 19 
—23.7 0.4 
—19.3 09 
+9.9 2.4 
—26.6 1.1 
—1.6 1.3 
—4.6 2.4 
—15.1 1.8 
—9.1 27 
—5.7 27 
—0.3 98 
—17.4 11 
—44.2 0.5 
—22.8 2.7 
—13.5 2.9 
—37.8 0.2 
—47.2 0.4 
—4.8 1.2 
+ 0.6 0.3 
+ 8.8 13.3 
15.3 95 
—32.5 0.4 
—9.5 0.9 
Th. 1.0 
—1.7 1.0 
+12.5 1.4 
—6.5 76.4 
| 210.1 48 
—32.0 12.1 
+23.9 15 
—34.0 0.2 
—10.6 23.6 
—7.5 100.0 


% % of 
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95.8% of total cigarette 
lineage in Indianapolis 
newspapers appears in 
The Star and The News 


Theyre in...in Indiana 


Wedia scope, Jur 


with The STAR and The NEWS 


Morning & Sunday Evening 


Smoking habits follow reading habits in the 45-county cir- 
culation area of The Star and The News. 


These two reading favorites have 52.8% coverage of the 
684,000 homes in this $4.3 billion Central Indiana market— 
73.4% coverage in the metropolitan and retail trading zones! 


Here’s the most selling power—at lowest dollar cost—in 
this big, ready-to-buy market. 





The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News 


Kelly-Smith Company National Representatives 
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Iron Age’s two-volume “Master List 


of Plants in Metalworking” lists 
plants alphabetically by state, with 
local and city addresses, SIC classi- 
fications, and pertinent employment 
and production figures for each plant. 
Data are also available on punch 
cards, with 44 open columns for sales 
information. Publication has also re- 
leased a 1961 edition of its 334-page 
“Basic Metalworking Data” and its 


six-color “Basic Marketing Map of 
Metalworking.” —A., 
Bureau of Advertising. “Check 


Your May-June Gift List” reports that 
gift buying in these two months 
should total more than $3.1 billion. 
The gift market has been growing “at 
a greatly accelerated rate in recent 
years,” says the presentation, illus- 
trating its point with the four-years’ 
increase of 37.3 per cent in sales 
made by gift from 1954 
through 1958. It compares this to a 
17.5 per cent rise in all retail sales 
during the period. Nine occasions, in- 
cluding Mother's Day and gradua- 
tion, should bring gift spending of 
the average family to $62.59 for the 
two months, says the Bureau. Bro- 
chure includes a “Market Target Gift 
List,” showing per family spending 
estimates for each gift event.—B. 


shops 


Curtis Publishing Company. 
Fourth edition of “Market Areas in 
the United States” gives percentage 
of total U. S. retail sales in each of 
nine classifications represented by 
each county within 500 market areas. 
Other data for each county include 
total retail sales share, its status in 
Sales Management’s Buying Power 
Index, and its share of the circulation 
of the Saturday Evening Post and 
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Ladies’ Home Journal. Market areas 
are defined as consisting of “a county 
or group of counties self-sufficient in 
retail trade.” A 50 x 38-inch map 
comes with the 113-page report. 
Seven areas have been consolidated. 
13 new areas added, since last edi- 
tion.—C, 


Avery Label Company. Some 
19,000 wives report that 42 per cent 
of their husbands cook, and 44 per 
cent shop for their families. One- 
third of the wives even admitted their 
husbands the better cooks. According 
to Avery, this study of maie influence 
on shopping indicates a need for re- 
vision of “traditional merchandising 
concepts geared to women,” and 
more “emphasis on masculinity” in 
design of labels, point-of-purchase 
displays, and in new products cater- 
ing to male tastes.—D. 


Steel compiled 350 tables from near- 
ly 100 sources for the thirteenth edi- 
tion of its “Metal Working Facts and 
Figures.” Sales of machinery ($56.6 
million), transportation equipment, 
and instruments reached record highs 
last year, while sales of fabricated 
metal products were off from 1959 
and sales of primary metals had their 


METAL WORKIN 


FACTS ane 


FIGURES 





Aen nee Caen | ome 


fifth worst year since 1950. Volumi- 
nous year-by-year and month-by- 
month data on various categories of 
both raw materials and finished goods 
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include expenditures, production, 
shipments, exports, employment, 
wages, prices, and consumption.—E, 


True Story Women’s Group, 
through a survey by Dr. Burleigh 
Gardner, seeks to correct a tendency 
to believe that wage-earner families 
achieving white collar salary levels 
also change their goals and living 


Pil 


THE HIDDEN ROLE OF SOCIAL CLASS IN MASS MARKETING 


habits. “The Dangerous Illusion,” in 
booklet form and in color slide pres 
entation, reports results of this survey 
comparing basic attitudes of both 
groups. Among the findings: Wage 
earners seek security, take advance 
ment for granted through seniority 
and union bargaining; white-collar 
men forge ahead by improving knowl 
edge and contacts. Long-range white- 
collar goals mean automatic planning 
for college, “a conscious creation of a 
home atmosphere that encourages 
learning.” But wage-earner families 
generally “leave it to the son to de 
cide,” don’t consider it catastrophic 
if he quits high school before gradua- 
tion. Study also compares attitudes 
toward neighborhood, status, social 
activity, and entertaining.—F. 


Sports Illustrated. Sixty -six per 
cent of subscribers replying to a sur- 
vey of product and brand use of #0 
drug and toiletry categories report 
buying dentifrices in drug stores, 
against 30 per cent buying in super 
markets. Drug store purchases of 
“upset stomach remedies” beat super 
market buying 82 to 13 per cent. 
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Questionnaires, directed to male 
heads of 3,000 subscriber families, 
also cover frequency of drug prod- 
uct use by these “upper bracket” sub- 
sribers with median 
$10,835. Another survey, on men’s 
cothing, indicates that S/ subscribers 
buy one and one-third suits each year, 
compared to two-fifths of a suit 
by “the average American.”—G. 


incomes of 


American Marketing Services, 
Ine., in its 16-page manual, “How to 
Merchandise Publication Advertis- 
ing,” calls for “much more than a 
haphazard mailing of reprints” to cut 





MERCHANDISE 
PUBLICATION 
ADVERTISING 






the “50 cents of every publication 
advertising dollar wasted by the av- 
erage advertiser due to inadequate or 
non-existent merchandising.” Part of 
the “Encyclopedia of Direct Mail” 
vries, the booklet covers only those 
merchandising techniques related to 
direct mail. But these range from 
newsletters sent by publications 
carrying advertising to marked copies 
of the magazine itself, and mounting 
of advertisements on display easels. 
Booklet lists 14 types of audiences for 
merchandising, 12 “Basic Merchan- 
dising Formats,” and even includes 
anumber of special gimmicks. Rea- 
sons for merchandising are also 
given, with examples of how these 
goals can be met. They include reach- 
ing supplemental audiences, tailoring 
abroad campaign to specific markets, 
and “protection” against missing key 
Prospects with advertising alone.—H. 
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Louis Cheskin Associates. Among 
five major media, magazines achieved 
the greatest gain in “impact” between 
January 1960 and January 1961, 
climbing from fourth to second place, 
according to Cheskin’s third study of 
consumer attitudes toward each 
medium. Television maintains its 
first place standing of last year. TV 
also raised its “favorable associa- 
tion” level from 49 to 55 per cent, 
though still in third place, still con- 
sidered “insincere and deceptive.” As 
for the other media, newspapers drop- 
ped in “favorable associations” from 
first place and 83 pez cent to 73 per 
cent, and outdoor dropped from 31 
to 20 per cent. Magazines replaced 
newspapers in top spot in “favorable 
associations.” Results are classified 
by sex.—I. 


Direct Mail Advertising Assn. and 
Ecusta Paper Products. Eighteen 
of 169 companies queried in five ma- 
jor cities say they’ve reduced mailings 
because of third-class rate hikes. Most 
common techniques to beat the rise 
are use of more selective lists and 
cutting size or weight of mailing 
pieces. Nearly 85 per cent of the firms 
report continual efforts to build their 
own lists. Half are built from names 
turned in by company salesmen. Other 
major sources are business publica- 
tions and list houses. Direct mail ac- 
counted for more than half of the 





total advertising expenditures of one 
third of the firms queried. Pulling 
inquiries, educating prospects, and 
creating company identification were 
major reasons reported for use of 
direct mail.—J. 


Walker & Co. Outdoor advertising 
data on each section and suburb of 
Detroit, Jackson, Flint, and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, include population, 


| POSTER ADVERTISING 
COVERAGES 





THEQUGHOUT MICHIGAN S LAEGEST THAOING antas 


coverage intensities, number of panels 
per showing, rates, and shipping ad- 
dresses for posters. Ten subdivisions 
are treated for the Metropolitan De- 
troit Market One of these, 
Royal Oak, includes eight further di- 
visions. Another, Wyandotte, lists 
nine.—K,. . 


alone. 
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these 5 Ibs. 
carry weight 
where 
electronics 
purchasing 
decisions 
are made 






Referred to regularly | ,osorec, 
most frequently | Qa 
oRaTiIN 


considered most helpful 
by 74,000 engineers, 
buyers and manufacturers. 


Closes July 15th. You can’t afford to stay out! 
To be in, write or call: 


Adv. Dept.,72 W.45 St.,New York 36. MU 2-6606 














STORY 
BOARD 


WTRF-TV 





A NEW DRINK called The 

Delegate." Two of ‘em and 

you're speaking from the floor! 
; wtrf-tv Wheeling 

T. R. Effic! 


SIGN (at convention): ‘‘Execu 
tives who have no secretaries 
of their own may take advantage of the girls 
in our stenographic pool.’’ 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 
A DRUG STORE a house of pill repute? 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
KAREN COED COMMENTS: “I wonder what 
might have happened to American history if 
the British soldiers at Bunker Hill had had 
bloodshot eyes? 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 
WIFE: “Yes, dear, | went to the doctor . . . all 
he did was listen to my heart beat. 
HUSBAND: “I thought so, your chest has all 
the earmarks of a dirty quack.’ 


wtrf-tv Wheeling 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER: “‘What must we 
do before we con expect forgiveness for our 
sins?’ 


ENTHUSIASTIC STUDENT: ‘Sin! 


Wheeling wtrf-tv 
MONKEY PONDERINGS: “Am | my keeper's 
brother?’ 

wtrf-tv Wheeling 
MONEY PONDERINGS: In the Wheeling-Stev- 
benville Industrial Ohio Valley reached by 
WTRF-TV from Wheeling, over 134 billion 
dollars in retail sales are rung up annually 
Are your products selling in ovr 7,500 retail 
outlets? Want to give them the WTRF-TV GO 
BUY? Hollingbery is our rep! 


WHEELING 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHANNEL 


SEVEN 
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PROMOTIONS AND PRESENTATIONS 


Institutions has reprinted its 
January article, “The Boom at the 
Top,” reporting its survey of 32 “big 


business institutions” that control 
2.347 restaurants, 224 hotels, 319 


motels, and other food service estab- 
lishments representing total sales of 
more than $1.5 billion. Among these 
“emerging giants” are Hilton Hotels, 
Hotel Corp. of America, Sheraton 
Corp., Howard Johnson, Schrafft’s, 
Horn and Hardart. and Hot Shoppes. 
Many of these have diversified into 
such fields as food manufacturing 
and retailing and operation of gift 
shops and newsstands. 


Iowa Daily Press Association 
advises advertisers to leave the 
“crowds at the ole fishin’ hole in the 
center of the state” (Des Moines) 


and reach for local fish in 38 other 


erowing holes with I.D.P.A. news- 
papers and their “Tailored Mer- 


chandising Assistance.” “How to Fish 
for Big Sales in Iowa,” with cartoons 
in color on every page, compares cir- 
culation and retail sales in counties 
covered by Des Moines and by 
1.D.P.A. newspapers, and describes 
“common species of fish” found in 
the “hot 38” markets. Among these 
are “Agriculturus Prosperoso,” or 
“farmer fish.” whose average cash 
income per lowa farm was $14,700 
in 1959, more than twice the U.S. 


average. 


KWTV, Oklahoma City, is a sta- 
tion in another state proud of its 
agricultural income. Last year Okla- 
homa produced the largest crops of 
wheat, barley, cotton, hay, soy beans, 
and sorghum in its history, as well 
as a record inventory of cattle. A 
KWTV folder, proclaiming that 
“there’s no recession in Oklahoma,” 
also discloses progress in such indus- 
trial and financial areas as personal 
income, employment, construction, 
retail volume, and production of 
natural gas and electric power. 


National Association of Broad- 
casters. Electronics for the layman 
and broadcasting for beginners are 
expertly and concisely provided by 
two booklets, “Radio U.S.A.” (16 
pages), and “Free Television—How It 
Serves America” (2+ pages). In ad- 


dition to technical aspects of broad 
casting, primers tell why governmem 
regulation is needed, how it wo 

and how advertising pays the bill fg 
the public’s news, information, ang 
entertainment. Other topics discussed 
include station organization and map 
agement, Conelrad, programing and 
its part in education, and the futuy 
of television. 25 cents per copy 


NAB members. 


Edward Petry and Co. says spot 
radio is the way to get frequency @ 
low cost when and where you wantit 
for advertising flexibility in tim 
place, mood, and commercial type 
and length geared to each audieng 
in each market. “Get Close to Your 
Customers with America’s Newest 
Medium, Spot Radio” discusses such 
other attributes of the changed me 
dium as omnipresence, intimate com 
panionship, consumer attachment, 
and commercial admission and carry. 
over, abetted by personal salesman- 
ship and by blending with compatible 
program environment. 


The Pontiae Press. “Roosevelt 
Carried Everything With Him" 


(Teddy, in 1904) and “Roosevelt Is 
Elected” (FDR, 1932) are just two 
of the headlines from front pages of 
the Pontiac (Michigan) Press, repre 
duced in a series of advertisements 
sent to top agency executives as @ 
“testimonial to the vital role the daily 
newspaper plays in the lives of each 
one of us.” Each full page or spread. 
showing a number of front pages 
spanning the first six decades of our 
century, is devoted to a central theme. 
“Our Presidents,” “Man's 


“The World of 


such as 
Folly” (war), or 
Sports and You.” 


Television Bureau of Adverti+ 
ing provides another primer, “Ii 
Basics,” giving current statistics on 
16 areas of television advertising 
Examples: Some 6.3 million homes 
13.5 per cent of the 46.9 million U.5 
TV homes, have at least two sets; the 
public’s daily cost of running a s 
(11 cents per TV home) exceeds the 
nine cents a day per home spent by 
all advertisers for all TV programs: 
advertisers’ investments in TV, $16 
billion in 1960, have jumped 2.69) 

(Continued on page 106) 
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PHOTO BY CORRY 


Bencentrated COVERAGE where it counts... 


Everyone knows where the generous coverage of delectable 
icing should go on the cake to produce the most pleasing 
results — it’s just a matter of how to best go about achiev- 
ing it. 

Similarly, the FIRST 3 markets of New York, Chicago 
and Philadelphia — which account for 19% of total U. S. 
Effective Buying Income — are widely recognized as the 
vital pivotal markets around which the most successful 
national marketing campaign must be built. 

When you plan your advertising media schedule, 
don’t depend on a child to do an adult's job of adequately 
covering the three great markets of New York, Chicago and 


Philadelphia. In these compact, most profitable markets 
where the family coverage of General Magazines, Syndi- 
cated Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV thins out, there 
is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 54% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

In addition, busy cash registers in the six states adjacent 
to the 3 markets ring up 29¢ out of every U. S. Retail Sales 
$1.00. FIRST 3 concentrates the bulk of over 51/) million 
circulation within these six states to deliver 40% COV- 
ERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is 
sold, Concentrate COVERAGE where it counts .. . with 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP, 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 

Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 

Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 
ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


Wr Yom 17.5.1. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 » CHiCAGO 11, fil., Tribune Tower, SUperios 7-0043 » San FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 15S Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUskirt 5-355” 
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HUNTING THE PREMIUM 
MALE MARKET? 


Cover it efficiently, effectively and economically in ELKS MAGAZINE! 
Elks are adult, affluent, acquisitive—with a high median 
income of $8,709° . . . premium prospects for investments, 
luxuries, travel, impulse items for the entire family. As a 
group, they rank first in ownership® of homes, automobiles, 
apparel, appliances, and personal possessions. Nearly one- 
half of all Elks are business owners, officials or professional 
men® ... prime buyers of business equipment and financial 
services. 


ELKS MAGAZINE is the only publication designed to 
reach, influence and sell this dynamic Men’s group with 
little duplication of mass media circulation. Cost-per-thou- 
sand? About half that of other leading 
Men's magazines. For complete details, 
write for your copy of “The Elks Market— 
1961.” 












*°1961 Starch Consumer Report 








THE + LEADS IN TOTAL CIRCULATION 
\ ‘ ‘ ; LEADS IN TOTAL ADVERTISING LINAGE 
a rkansas Exclusive Media Records Subscriber In Little Rock 
Zz E ARE T 
: * WEA HE LEADING PAPER BY FAR 
sazpttp x G 
(Sazette IN TOTAL CIRCULATION AND TOTAL ADVERTISING 


there s news in little rock... 


CID 


“CONTINUITY - IMPACT - DISCOUNT 


PLAN 


sie eet 


~~ ArkansasMAGazette ==: 


Established 1819 
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(Continued from page 104) 
per cent since 1949, compared to , 
123 per cent gain for all advertising 
expenditures. A three-dimensiong | 
model on the back, of TV audieng 
by month and time period, puts the 
“summer slump” into perspective, § 


Media/dates | 


JUNE 


8- 9: 


11-14: 


11-14: 


11-14: 


10-12: 


North Carolina Assn. of Broad. 
casters, Durham, N. C. 

Assn. of Industrial Advertisers 
Statler Hotel, Boston. 
National Assn. of Direct Selling 
Companies, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Poster Advertising Assn. of 
Canada, Chantecler Hotel, Ste. 
Adele, Quebec. 

Advertising Federation of 
America, Advanced Manage. 
ment Seminar, Chatham Bars 
Inn, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Virginia Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 
Florida Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Seville Hotel, Miami Beach. 
American Marketing Assn., Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
Trans-America Advertising 
Agency Network, Sheraton- 
Plaza, Boston. 

Mutual Advertising Agency 
Network, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Colorado Broadcasters Assn. 
La Court Hotel, Grand June 
tion. 

New England Newspaper Ad 
vertising Executives Assn. 
Mount Washington Hotel, Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H. 

National Advertising Agency 
Network, Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Advertising Assn. of the West. 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 
American Academy of Advertis 
ing, University of Washington. 
Seattle. 


Newspaper Advertising Exec 
tives Assn., Statler Hilton, De 
troit. 

National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Executive Development Semi 
nar, Harvard School of Bus 
ness, Cambridge, Mass. 
National Assn. of TV and Radio 
Farm Directors, Hotel Shore 
ham, Washington, D. C. 
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Because asking 
their representatives’ advice on set- 
ting up package plans or on revising 
those already in effect, one represent- 
ative. Weed Television Corp., turned 
to SRDS for the answers. The result- 
ing analysis of 490 stations showed 
that 89 per cent of them do publish 
package plans, that the great majority 


more stations are 


are based on number of announce- 
ments per week, and that more than 
$0 per cent apply to fixed positions. 
Only one-third of the stations, how- 
ever, allow plans to operate in prime 
time. 

* ae a 

The 1961 Rate and Allotment 
Schedule from Naegele Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Co. opens with the reminder 
of the tremendous sums spent by 
plant operators to improve their loca- 
tions. This improvement is forced 
upon the operator in direct propor- 
tion to rate of market growth. 

In 1960, for example, General Out- 
door spent more than $1 million to 
add to its physical properties, $4 mil- 
lion to add to its display plant. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1960. 
GOA built 2,981 new panels through- 
out the U. S.. but it had to remove 
2885, for a net gain of 96 panels 
from coast to coast. 


fod * * 


Thanks to a steep rise in daytime 
vis in use, with a peak of 39 per cent 
of homes tuned in between 5:00 and 
6:00 P.M.. TV viewing set an all- 
lime record in February, says the 
Television Bureau of Advertising. 
february average for U. S. TV homes 
was six hours, eight minutes per day. 

But, according to a study by Camp- 
bell-Ewald, each set in use may have 
wer viewers than in past years. 

In addition to finding that the 
viewer is becoming more selective. 
out that what he watch is 
watched with greater identification 
and intensity, the agency asked Social 
Research, Inc. to ask 225 viewers in 
nine cities why they watch television. 
the answer, according to survey re- 
ults, depends on the viewer's social 
ass. Program types on the way up 
popularity, reports the study, in- 
lude suspense-mystery shows and, 
among women, soap operas. On the 


way down may be Westerns and vari- 
tty shows. a 


does 
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Journal-American 
increases its lead 
over the second 

evening paper... 


161,521 







142,795 
125,416 


106,274 










1961 





1960 


From Publishers’ Statements 
for 6 months periods ending 
March 31 each year. 





1959 
1958 


The New York Journal-American’s daily cir- 
culation averaged 639,116 for the 6 months 
ending March 31, 1961 .. . largest circulation 
of any 10c daily newspaper in the world! That’s 
161,521, or 33.8% more than the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun, the second New York evening 
newspaper. The above chart shows how the 
circulation gap between the Journal-American 
and second place has widened year by year. 





Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service Inc. 
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HOUSEHOLDS IN HAMILTO - 


Gasolines, motor oils, tires, batteries or accessories— 
you name it—Hamilton represents one of the most lucrative 
markets available to you in Canada.* 


To reach and sell prosperous Hamilton, use the hard-selling 
pages of THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR. More Spectators 
are sold in Hamilton than there are households. 


*Gasoline station sales in Metropolitan Hamilton 
total $13,007,000. 
Source—Sales Management Survey of Buying Power. 


ONLY THE SPECTATOR CAN GIVE YOU HAMILTON'S UNDIVIDED ATTENTION 


The Hamilton Spectator 


A SOUTHAM NEWSPAPER 


UNITED STATES TORONTO MONTREAL 
Cresmer & Woodward Inc.(Can. Div.) The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspapers 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 88 University Ave. 1070 Bleury St. 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta K. L. Bower, Manager J.C. MeCague, Manager 
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Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


Ad Rate Changes: 


100 $104.42 


e 





60 he hizo 
Business Publications 


The typical business publication 
campaign in April 1961 cost 
$104.42, compared with the identi- 
cal campaign in April 1960, when 
it cost $100. During the same 
period, circulation increased 0.9 per 
cent and cost-per-thousand circula- 
fion went up 3.5 per cent. 


100 





$ 


- 4 


101.28 





April 1960 to April 1961 


100 = $108.37 





sol. ~ alli20 
Consumer Magazines 


During the 12-months’ period April 
1960 through April 1961, the aver- 
age consumer magazine campaign 
increased $8.37 per $100 allocated 
in the same period in the previous 
year. Circulation rose 4.5 per cent, 


- and cost-per-thousand rose 3.7 per 


cent. 





120 80! 








100 $105.62 





be “31120 
Daily Newspapers 


To duplicate the identical news- 
paper schedule of April 1960 in 
April 1961, the advertiser had to 
increase his dollar allocation for 
newspaper space 5.6 per cent. Cir- 
culation had risen 1.2 per cent and 
cost-per-thousand had risen 4.3 per 
cent. 


100 $106.10 





120 








Spot Radio 


In April 1961, the average spot 
radio campaign cost the advertiser 
$101.28 for time costs, compared 
to $100 for the same schedule in 
April 1960. During the same period 
of 1959-1960, time costs increased 
by 5.4 per cent. 


Spot Television 


For every $100 invested in spot tele- 
vision time in April 1960, the adver- 
tiser had to increase his appropria- 
tion $6.10 to repeat the schedule 
in April 1961. This compares with 
an increase of 11.6 per cent in April 
1960 over April 1959. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for April 1960 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Business Publications 

Business publication space rates in April 1961 continued 
at 30 per cent higher than in the base year, 1956. Circu- 
lation was 15 per cent higher, and cost-per-thousand cir- 
culation 13 per cent higher than in 1956. 


Consumer Magazines 

Consumer magazine page rates in April 1961 were ap- 
proximately 41 per cent higher than in the 1956 base 
period. During this time circulation had increased 19 
per cent, and cost-per-thousand had increased 18 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 


National advertising display rates of daily newspapers in 
March and April 1961 were 21 per cent higher than dur- 


ee ee ae eo 


9 


ee ee ee em. eS ee ee oe em, 





1956 advertising rates average = 100 


ing the 1956 base year. Circulation had increased 2.6 per 
cent since 1956, and cost-per-million circulation had risen 
18 per cent. 

Spot Radio 

Time charges of a national spot radio campaign of 195 
would in April 1961 have cost the advertiser 7 per cent 
more than during the 1956 period. The April 1960 rates, 
by comparison, were 6 per cent above the 1956 average. 
Spot Television 

Prime spot television time rates were 52 per cent higher 
in April 1961 than they were during the 1956 base year. 
By comparison, the April 1960 rates were up 43 per cent, 
and the April 1959 rates were 28 per cent over the bas 
period. 
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Color-i has been 





used by: 


American Electric Power Co., Inc. 
Bonsib, Inc 


Breast O’ Chicken Tuna, Inc. 


D'Arcy Advertising Company 


Dean Milk Co. 
Clinton €. Frank, Inc. 


General Foods Corporation 
Dream Whip Dessert Topping Mix 
Jell-O Gelatin Desserts 
Instant Sanka Coffee 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Duncan Hines Cake Mixes 
Compton Advertising, Inc. 


Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc. 
Bonsib, Inc 


$C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Shoe Polish 


Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Kellogg Company 


Leo Burnett Company 


Corn Products Co. 
Hellmann’s Italian Dressing 
Knorr Soup 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Merry Christmas Drug 
Store Promotion 

Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 


Cairol Incorporated 
Loving Care 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 
ersonal Products Corp. 
Modess 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


lever Brothers Company 
Mrs. Butterworth’s Syrup 
]. Walter Thompson Company 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
Sealtest —- Cottage Cheese 
N.W. Ayer & Son, Inc 
Breakstone — Cottage Cheese 
Mogul, Williams & Saylor, Inc. 
Simoniz Company 
Simoniz Vista Wash and Wax 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 
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The full page, roll-fed newspaper 
insert, preprinted in spectacular 
colorgravure brings tremendous new 
consumer impact to newspaper 
advertising, and makes incomparable 
dealer impression. For market 
availabilities, production detail, total 
cost estimates, and any other 


information see... 


Preprint & Publishing Service, Inc. 


305 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.—PLaza 1-2056 
111 
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Referred to regularly 

most frequently 

considered most helpful 
by 74,000 engineers, 

buyers and manufacturers. 


Closes July 15th. You can’t afford to stay out! 
To be in, write or call: 


Adv. Dept.,72 W.45 St.,New York 36. MU 2-660€ 


CAPTURE 
()” 


OF THE BUYING POWER 
OF THE BIG 


5 
J 
WITH ONE ORDER... 
SAVE UP TO 23% 


THE TEXAS NEWSPAPER 
GROUP 


eoSdic, 
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SPECIFY 


* Beaumont Enterprise and Journal 
* Corpus Christi Caller and Times + 
* Dallas Times Herald 
* El Paso Times and Herald-Post + 
* Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
* Houston Chronicle 
* San Antonio Express and News 

+ lophenel 


1,068,855 DAILY CIRCULATION 
976,733 SUNDAY CIRCULATION 





Represented Nationally by The Branham Company 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


NAME 


Agency 


James S. Barden 
Howard Black 


Alberto J. Castelli 


Scott Costello 


George Frey 


George V. Grulich 
William R. Hesse 
Sanford L. Hirschberg 
William E. Holden 


H. Victor Hollingshead 


Robert E. Lusk 
Frank J. Mahon 
Thomas McClintock 
John J. Meskil 

Jean O'Connor 
Albert W. Reibling 
Harold B. Simpson 


Norma Strassman 


Dr. Ho Sheng Sun 


Dave Wasko 


George Weaver 


Advertisers 
Charles M. Boland 


Robert J. Fisher 


Robert Glickman 


Curtis Kent 


Benjamin F. 
Leaman, Jr. 


Harold J. McCormick 


Arthur FE. Toft 


FORMER COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


Miller Publishing Co., Mktg.. 


Resch. Dir. 


Ted Bates & Co., Inc., V. P. .. 


International Research 
Associates, V. P. 


Chirurg & Cairns, V. P.. 
General Mgr. 


Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell &... 
Bayles, Inc., V. P., Network 


Relations 

C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc.., 
Acct. Exec. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
Exec. V. P. 

W. B. Doner & Co.., . 

N. Y., Exec. V. P. 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc., V. P. 
Grant Advertising, Inc., 
Detroit, Media Dir. 


Benton & Bowles, Inc.., 
President 

William Esty Co., 
Media Supv. 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, .. 


Inc., Media Supv. 


-McCann-Marschalk Co., Inc., 


Media Dir. 
_Larrabee Associates, Inc.. 
Time Buyer 


Ted Bates & Co., Inc.. 


Asst. V. P. 


William Esty Co., Media Supv. 


Doherty, Clifford, Steers & . 


Shenfield, Inc., Head 


Estimator 


Toni Company, Dir. Media, 


Resch. 


Geyer, Morey, Madden & ...... 
Ballard, Inc., V. P., Media 


J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Media Dir., Los Angeles 


TV Consultant 


Ford Motor Co., Adv., .. 
Sales Promo. Mgr., 
Lincoln-Mercury Div. 

Hunt Foods & Industries... 
Asst. to Dir., Adv., P. R. 


Schick Safety Razor Company,. 
New York, Sls. Promo. Mer. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas . 
Corp., Industrial & 
Commercial Construction 


Materials Div., Mktg. Megr.. 


Architectural Sales 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
Inc., N. Y., V. P 


Warner-Lambert Pharmaceuti- 


cal Co., Product Director 


...William Esty Co., Assoc. 


...Dictograph Products, Inc. 


.Ford Motor Co., Dir., Adv. 


Schick Safety Razor 


NEW COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


Knox Reeves Advertising, 
Mktg. Resch. Exec. 

Ted Bates & Co., Inc., 
a Toe 

McCann-Erickson Corp. 
(In’tl.), Resch. 
Coordinator 

Chirurg & Cairns, Senior 
V. P., Client Service 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
& Bayles, Inc., Consultan 


C. J. LaRoche & Co., Ine, 
V. P., Marketing Dir. 

Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
President 

W. B. Doner & Co., N. Y,, 
President 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., Sr. V. P. 

Geyer, Morey, Madden & 
Ballard, Inc., Detroit, 
Assoc. Media Dir. 

Benton & Bowles, Chmn. of 
Board 


Media Dir. 
Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc. 
Media Supv. 
McCann-Marschalk Co., 
Inc., V. P., Media Dir. 
Robert M. Gamble, Jr., 
Inc., Media Dir. 
Ted Bates & Co., Inc., V. P. 


William Esty Co., Assoc. 
Media Dir. 

Chirurg & Cairns, Inc., 
N. Y., Radio-TV Time 
Buyer 

Post & Morr, Inc., Dir. 
Media Resch. Dept. 

Geyer, Morey, Madden & 
Ballard, Inc., Acct. 
Exec. 

Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Los Angeles, 
Media Dir. 


Mar., Adv., Sales Promo. 


Sales Promo., Marketing 
Staff 

Hunt Foods & Industries, 
Media Manager 


Company, Culver City, 
Calif., Advertising Mgr. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Corporate Adv. 
Dir. 


B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., 
Akron, Mgr., Adv., 
Promo. 

Schiek, Inc., Dir. Adv., 
P. R. 
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Metropolitan OAKLAND 
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1950- $28,414,000 non i ia Ee co ee $67,301,000 

& 

‘ ...And the FACTS prove that ONLY 
the TRIBUNE really covers this sep- 
arate Market (Alameda and Contra 

“ Costa Counties) Northern California’s 

oo largest population center. 

> * For full particulars on this fast growing market, call 
the nearest Cresmer & Woodward office for your 

4 copy of the BRIGHT SPOT... or write to Advertising 


Director, Oakland Tribune, Oakland 12, California. 


Pakland.2h Tribune 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


las 





The greater East Bay (Oakland area) is an entirely 
separate market from the West Bay (San Franciso ‘ 
area)... with different local editorial interests. SUNDAY COMICS: Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers, Inc. 


F Largest Home Delivered Circulation in Northern California! 
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ADVERTISERS 


\BC) Radio Network 27 Erie Times. The 

Fladell, H i Briet , Zennhie Aa 

The American City 21 Everywoman’s Family Circle 
Thel Ford Associate Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 

American Rifleman 33 First Three Markets Group 
Vow {deer gf Carpenter-Matthews & Stewart, Ir 


Felephone & 
Felegraph Company 


\merican 


‘ , iw / 

Bay City Times 2 
/ ; iM.R i ( 

Booth Newspapers 20, &1 


I Fred M. Randall Compa 

Boston Globe } 
Batt Barton, Durstine & O rn I 

Boston Herald Traveler it 
K k&A 

Buffalo Courier-Express 97 
he Rumr Company, In 

Business Newspapers Association 


of Canada 
u ddver £ 


CBS Owned and Operated Television.18-19 


( hic beree Tribune Ob l ile Ky 
/ U & Beld loung &R um, 1 
Christianity Today 62 Litthe Rock Arkansas Gazette 


The lve Ford A 


Corinthian 


Hens Kaufman & 

Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 115 
Ralph H. Jones Company 

Denver Post 64-05 
Rippey, Henderson, Bucknum & Company 

Detroit News 28-29 
W. B. Doner & Compan 

Elks Magazine 106 
Persons Advertising, Ine 


Broadcasting Corporation 16-17 


Fort Worth Star Telegram 
R iff Company 


General Outdoor Advertising 


) Company, Ine 
VeCann-krick / 
Good Housekeeping 
Ellington and Company 
Hamilton Spectator 
James Lovick and Company 
) Indianapolis Star and News 
Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener Van-Riper, Inc 
Industrial Equipment News 
N. Palmer and Company, Inc 
K ABC Radio Los Angeles 
Culbertson and Bachrack Advertising 


Ladies Home Journal 
I 


Batten, Bart Jur ne & Osborn, 1 


Phillip G. Back Advertising 


Machine Design 


INDEX 


93 


105 


108 


10 


84 


Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, In 
Machinery 
Wilson, Haight & Welch, In 
MeCall’s 3rd cover 
Grey Advertising, In 


McClatchy Newspapers 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Miami 


Bishopric-Gree 


Herald 
n-Fielder 








A SAUCE TO | 
top all sauces « 


Most pertinent publication to his 
problems and challenges (in opera- 


tion for both profit and volume) is 


Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, W. Y. 
201 W. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 


505 Eight-0-Five Peachtree Bidg.. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 


111 Sutter St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
8721 Beverly Bivd. 
Los Angeles 48, Calif. 











Nation's Business & 





Newsweek 2 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, In 


New Yorker, The 


Chirurg & Cairns, Inc 






ith cover 







New York News B 
L. EB. McGivena and Company, I 
New York Times 35 





Franklin Spier Advertising 





\. C. Nielsen Company 61 


Robertson Advertising, Inc 






Oakland Tribune 
James R. Lunke & Associates 
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Editorial . 


ARF AUDIENCE CONCEPTS REPORT 


rYNHIS REPORT, described elsewhere in this issue, is 

entitled “Toward Better Media Comparisons.” In 
effect, it discards advertising exposure as an index for 
media comparisons, and selects perception of the adver- 
tising message. 

Such a choice would not be made by this magazine. 
In the very first issue of Mepia/scove, October 1957. we 
published an interview entitled, “Can Readership Studies 
Be Used in Selecting Advertising Media?” Certainly. 
readership is a form of perception. It was an interview 
with Dr. Daniel Starch and Howard Stone, president of 
the Starch organization. The conclusion was that if the 
readers per dollar for an identical advertisement in two 
magazines were greater in Magazine A than in Magazine 
B, then A might be considered to have some advantage 
for the advertiser, provided, that the magazines were sim- 
ilar in their audiences, rates, and circulations. and even 
thickness of issue. 

But suppose that the readers of Magazine B are twice 


as expensive to get but twice as desirable? 
Purpose of an Advertising Medium 


Exploring this subject further in an editorial in Febru- 
ary 1958 entitled, “Purpose of an Advertising Medium.” 
this magazine stated: 

“What is the purpose of an advertising medium? What 
can the advertiser rightly expect that the medium will do 
Will it 
get readership for his advertisement? Will it sell goods? 
Will it get listeners to call ELdorado 1-3679? 

“Basically, it is none of these things, although the 


for him as an exercise of its essential function? 


medium contributes to all three. The prime purpose of an 
advertising medium is to expose the advertiser's message 
to an audience that is composed in worthwhile degree of 
potential purchasers ef the product or service advertised.” 

More than a year later, in April 1959, Alfred Politz 
wrote for Mepia/scope an article entitled, “What Is 
Essential To Know From Magazine Media Research?” 
This contribution won for him the Bronze Plaque in the 
Media Statements Annual Media 
Awards the following year. He maintained that “. . . it 
must be our aim to direct general media measurement 
toward the media function, rather than toward the copy 
function or a mixture of both.” The essential function of 


classification of the 
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media is exposure, he maintained, and defined it as “Th 
act of laying open. Exposure is the boundary of the medi. 
um’s function. From there on the power of the copy write 
takes over from the power of the medium. Therefor 
exposure is a cleaner instrument for estimating mediz 
efliciency.” 

This conception of exposure representing valuable and 
significant media research has been indorsed by fow 
separate and independent panels of judges in the Annu 
Media Awards. In addition to the top award that th 
article received for a significant public statement in 196) 
the advertising page exposure study done for The Satu 
day Evening Post by Politz received the Bronze Plaque i: 
1959, and The Rochester Study on the value of repeat 
advertising page exposures and also done for The Pos 
by Politz, received the Bronze Plaque in 1961. The Polit 
study, “Outside Transit Posture Exposure,” using a sim 
ilar conception of exposure as an index of media effe 
tiveness and done for the National Association of Trans 
portation Advertising, won a Certificate of Merit in 196) 


Contamination of Perception as Index 


In spite of the difficulties of using advertising exposur 
as a measure in media comparisons, it is not apparesl 
that it presents more obstacles than the index of percep 
tion. It has the important advantage of being a pure 
media index. uncontaminated as is the case with percep 
tion, by considerations of remembrance of other adver 
tising, the inherent interest in the product, the skill of th 
copy writer or layout man, and other factors over whic! 
the medium has no control. And how could you ever gé 
indices of perception on a comparable basis even withi 
one media field, as magazines, much less than in de 
similar fields? It would take such an intricate cooperatio! 
among advertisers in the placement of their message a! 
defy the imagination. 

It is possible that the dilemma of the Audience Cor 
cepts Committee is indicated in the opening sentence \ 
its conclusions: “Our discussion in this report has bee 
directed to the advertising process, and we have referte 
to the way in which media work only in passing.” Som 
time the ARF should issue a report on media compariso® 








which considers the way media work. How can oe 
sons be made adequately otherwise? 
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SPECIAL MARKET REPORT 








f 


NEW YORK 


The Market and Its Media 


How the Market and its Media are affected 
by population changes between 1950 and 1960. 


THE MARKET 


17 counties in area account for 8.2% of U.S. 
population, 10.6% of spendable income, 
9.2%) of retail sales. 


Manhattan’s resident population down 14% 
since 1950, only one-quarter as large as 
daytime population. 


Population explosion into suburbs, with 
100% gain for Nassau, 140% for Suffolk, 
66% for Middlesex. 


Suburban population no longer tied to New 
York as before the war. 


Negroes spreading out from Manhattan. 


Department store sales in branches outside 
city sometimes greater than for parent 
stores. 


Traffic and commuting headaches are king- 
sized. 
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THE MEDIA 


New York City newspapers struggle to offset 
city losses with gains in suburbs, but com- 
pete with fast-growing suburban papers. 


TV stations with greatest power enjoy the 
greatest advantage; others compete in pro- 
graming. 


New York area boasts 43 thriving radio sta- 
tions, reaching 4.3 million homes with 
radio sets. 


Magazines show marked gains in suburbs, 
with some suffering losses in New York 
City. 

Nine outdoor plant operators seek to prove 
New York is a group of self-contained 


markets. 


Transit advertising contends with erosion of 
transit facilities, and private cars increase. 
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EW YORK IS NOT the largest city in the world. Retail sales for the area exceed $20 billion annually. 


Tokyo, for one, beats it in population. But it is by 


far the largest city in the U. S. According to the 1960 
Census, 7,729,700 persons live within its borders, in 2.3 
million households. Add to that the residents of 12 


counties usually considered part of the New York com- 
plex, and advertisers are confronted with a market of 
1.4 million households, containing 14.7 million people.* 





*Definitions of the New York area vary. For example the Metro- 
politan Regional Council, devoted to regional planning, is com- 
posed of county and municipal officials in 21 counties, including 
nine in New Jersey, 11 in New York (including the five counties of 
New York City), and lower Fairfield county, Connecticut. Unless 
otherwise noted, the New York area in this discussion will be the 
17-county complex defined by the U. S. Bureau of the Budget as 
the New York-Northeastern New Jersey Standard Consolidated 
\rea, composed of the New York Metro Area (New York City. 
Nassau, Rockland, Suffolk, Westchester Counties); the Newark 
Metro Area (Essex, Morris, Union Counties, New Jersey); the 
Jersey City Metro Area (Hudson County, New Jersey); the 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic Metro Area (Bergen, Passaic 
New Jersey): plus two unattached but contiguous counties in 
New Jersey, Middlesex and Somerset. 


Counties, 
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This area represents 8.2 per cent of the population ol 
the U. S., 10.6 per cent of the country’s spendable in- 
come, and 9.2 per cent of the nation’s retail sales. It isa 
rather frightening phenomenon. 

Big as it is, New York is hardly unique either in its 
problems or in its promise. Like most urban centers in 
this country, New York’s population has been spreading 
out during the past decade. Manhattan Island, the heart 
of the city, boasts a daytime population of nearly 4 
million on any business day. But the resident population 
is only one quarter as large. and has declined since 195 
by nearly 14 per cent. It is said, and not without justice, 
that Manhattan is a town occupied only by the very rich 

housed in the luxury apartment buildings mushrooming 
along Second and Third Avenues—and the very poor, 
crowded into the low-income housing skyscrapers marc 
in unbroken ranks along the East River and through 
old lower East Side, or in marginal tenements. Har 

on the northern rim of the island, houses some 
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40,000 Negro residents. who are fighting for scarce 
living room with thousands of immigrants from Puerto 
Rico. (New York’s Puerto Rican population is nearly 
three quarters of a million, almost double the 1950 fig- 
we.) In short. the middle class in Manhattan is holding 
m with an increasingly precarious hold. Significantly. 
tail sales have risen least in Manhattan of all the coun- 
ties in the New York complex, 12.7 per cent. 


Suburban Population Explosion 


This slow rate of growth, is of course, not caused solely 
by the population decline and an influx of lower-income 
lamilies. The suburbs have literally exploded in the last 
lecade—especially Nassau, Suffolk, and Middlesex (N. J.) 
Counties, in which have blossomed mile upon mile of 
middle-class tract developments, and even apartment 
buildings. One out of four new housing units in Nassau 
we rental apartments. Nassau’s population nearly doubled 
in the decade; Suffolk’s increased 140 per cent; Middle- 
*x population is up two-thirds. 
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Per Cent 
ew York Complex | New York City Suburbs In Suburbs 
Population 1960 14,727,300 7,729,700 6,997,600 47% 
1950 13,269,000 8,230,900 5,038,100 37 
Per cent of change 10.99 —6.09 38.89 
Households 1960 4,449,440 2,412,470 2,036,970 45 
1950 3,781,470 2,385,630 1,395,840 37 
Per cent of change 17.66 1.13 45.93 
Total Retail Sales 1960 20,181,709,000 10,811,178,000 9,370,531 ,000 47 
1950 13,652,066,000 8,980,646,000 4,671,420,000 39 
Per cent of change 47.83 20.38 100.59 
Food Stores 1960 5,193,428,000 2,784,359,000 2,409,069,000 47 
1950 3,837,177,000 2,417,911,000 1,419,266,000 37 
Per cent of change 35.35 15.16 69.74 
Drug Stores 1960 572,690,000 314,348,000 258,342,000 49 
1950 368,460,000 232,252,000 136,208,000 37 
Per cent of change 55.43 35.35 89.67 
Gen. Mdse. 1960 ° 2,139,788,000 1,190,166,000 949,622,000 45 
1950 1,411,847,000 1,027,192,000 384,655,000 27 
Per cent of change 51.56 15.87 146.88 
Apparel 1960 2,1 11,008,000 1,369,963 ,000 741,045,000 35 
1950 1,827,499,000 1,350,112,000 477,387,000 26 
Per cent of change 15.51 1.47 55.23 
Home Furnishings 1960 1,209,113,000 651,622,000 557,491,000 45 
1950 914,286,000 588,123,000 326,163,000 36 
Per cent of change 32.25 10.80 70.92 
Automotive 1960 2,153,713,000 772,245,000 1,381 ,468,000 64 
1950 1,374,464,000 650,777,000 723,687,000 53 
Per cent of change 56.69 18.67 90.89 
Filling Stations 1960 877,035,000 309,930,000 567,105,000 65 
1950 390,599,000 156,552,000 234,047,000 60 
Per cent of change 124.54 97.97 142.30 








The retailers have followed along. Shopping centers— 
and big ones—ring the city; Roosevelt Field, Green Acres. 
Commack on Long Island, to name a few: Cross County 
in Westchester: Bergen Mall and Garden State Plaza in 
North Jersey. Each one has one or more major depart- 
ment stores in it, and these branches, some of them huge. 
are accounting for more and more of total store sales. 
In 1960, 42 per cent of Abraham & Straus sales were made 
in three branches outside the city limits. Some 40 per cent 
of Lord & Taylor’s business was done in the suburban 
branches; Arnold Constable, 65.8 per cent; Gimbel’s, 
40.5 per cent: S. Klein, 66.5 per cent: Macy’s, 25 per cent 
(not counting the Bamberger affiliates in New Jersey). 
i. J. Korvette, the big discount chain, does two-thirds of 
its New York metro area volume outside the city limits. 

One of the new facts that both marketers and media are 
facing in the New York area is the increased mobility of 
the population. The plain truth is that the suburbs are no 
longer tied to the New York skyline the way they were 
before the war. It has been estimated that fewer than one 
third of Long Island working residents commute to the 
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(County by County Change Over a Decade) 
















1960 Per Cent 1960 









Popu- Change Retail Change 
City lation from Sales 
Counties 1950 ($000) 









Bronx 1,418.5 ( 1.8) 1,281.5 24.1 
Kings 2,609.0 ( 3.9) 2,717.3 20.4 
New York 1,666.9 (13.9) 4,738.0 12.7 
Queens 1,813.0 17.2 1,860.0 38.8 
Richmond 222.3 16.4 312.5 46.9 







Suburban Counties 















Nassau 1,300.1 93.3 1,885.9 180.0 
Rockland 136.8 53.2 139.6 96.8 
Suffolk 666.7 141.5 769.2 172.5 
Westchester 808.8 29.3 1,228.8 70.5 
Bergen 780.2 44.7 485.5 113.5 
Essex 

(Newark City) 923.5 1.9 1,392.0 18.3 
Hudson 

(Jersey City) 610.7 i 3.7) 696.8 17.8 
Middlesex 433.8 63.8 485.7 89.5 
Morris 261.6 59.2 293.7 86.8 
Passaic 406.8 20.6 595.4 48.5 
Somerset 147.0 71.5 
Union 750.2 84.0 





city: in New Jersey's eight metropolitan counties. only 
150.000 make the trip across the Hudson River. By com- 
parison, better than | million working residents stay 


strictly within the New Jersey area. As a matter of fact. 
this is hardly surprising in New Jersey. Newark and 
Jersey City are, after all, major cities by any standard 
save that of their mammeth neighbor to the East. and 
attract a large quantity of industrial employment. 

They enjoy (with the Paterson-Clifton-Passaic area to 
the North) official metropolitan statistical area status. 
separate from each other, and from the New York Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Area. They also suffer from 
the usual urban ills. Hudson County. the site of Jersey 
City, suffered the only population loss from 1950 to 1960 
in the Jersey section of the New York complex, while 
Essex County, Newark’s home county, enjoyed a popula- 
tion increase of less than 2 per cent, despite the existence 


of flourishing and expensive suburbs within its borders. 
Vovement of Negro Population 


Another kind of mobility is also apparent in New York. 
\ recent report by New York’s State Commission Against 
Discrimination reveals a significant shift in the state's 
Negro population out of the city into the suburbs. 
Between 1950 and 1960, the Negro population of Man- 
hattan increased less than 6 per cent. The rate of increase 
goes up as the distance increases from the center of the 


city. Queens, the fastest growing and most suburban in 
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character of the city counties. experienced an increase ¢j 
137 per cent in its Negro population, or more tha 
100.000 persons. Richmond. the semi-rural island off th 
Jersey shore, which is part of the city but not typical of jt 
registered the second largest increase in Negro population 
—82.5 per cent. But the increase in the four suburbap 
counties within New York State has been enormous, cop. 
sidering the housing restrictions one would normalh 
expect to find. Suffolk County has 155.9 per cent mor 
Negroes in 1960 than in 1950; Nassau. 137.3 per cent: 
Westchester. 61.4 per cent: Rockland, 55.2 per cent. Th 
total Negro population in the four suburban counties js 


as follow 8: 


Nassau 42.000 
Rockland 7.000 
Suffolk 35.000 
Westchester 62.000 


The state views this mobility of non-whites as of 
“major sociological and economic significance,” in re 
spect to the improvement of Negroes’ economic condition. 
and at least a partial relaxation of racial barriers. Sur 
prisingly. the movement of Negroes into the suburbs has 
been relatively free of the kind of incidents that have 


made headlines in Cicero. Illinois. and Levittown. Pa. 
Traffic and Commutation 


If mobility is on the increase out of the city and within 
the suburban areas. it is decreasing within the city and 
into it. As in most other matters, New York’s trafhe and 
commuting headache is king-sized. Of some quarter 
million commuters to the city from Long Island, onh 
65.000 use the Long Island Railroad. The remainder make 
it to work by private automobile, either directly into th 
city. or by car to inadequate parking facilities adjacent 
to subway links in Queens. 

New Jersey's rail commutation to the city is general 
considered to be in a crisis phase. The State of New Jerse 
has just passed a bill offering a small subsidy to Nes 
Jersey commuter railroads in return for maintenance @ 
service: the august Port of New York Authority, a bi-stalt 
agency responsible for development of the port, interstalt 
tunnels and bridges, and air terminals, is being urget. 
despite its reluctance, to take over the operation of the 
Hudson tube subway link to New Jersey. The Port At 
thority, which has been accused of being unduly solicitow 
of its rating on the bond markets, and therefore unwilling 
to involve itself in unprofitable rail operations, is a 
rently building a second deck on the fabulously buy 
midtown bus terminal that serves commuter bus lines ® 
New Jersey. The Authority is also in the process of cot 
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jeting a second deck on the George Washington Bridge. 
iogether with a new bus terminal at the New York end 
if it. 

There is no need to tell New York advertising men 
shout the New Haven and New York Central Railroads. 
Suffice it to say that the commuting divisions suffer from 
the same ills as do all commuting railroads: inefficient use 
{capital equipment because of the pattern of peak opera- 
on twice a day. and under-use during the remainder. 


Influence on Media 


The manifold factors of physical. social. and economic 
hange apparent in the New York market in the last 
cade have seriously affected the many media serving the 
sarket. In a market as big as this one, nearly every 
yedium makes a living, and most make a good one. But 
problems of size, of. sprawl. of communication, and of 
dentity have intensified during the decade. and will. by 
il accounts. intensify even further in the future. The 
uarket is in a sense, pulling itself apart, and the media 
must cope as best they can. For each. the central problem 


has a different facet: this discussion attempts to explore 


these many aspects and show how each medium is striving 


to maintain its relation to its market. 


NEWSPAPERS: 
THE PROBLEM OF DIFFUSION 


For the last decade, the metropolitan daily newspapers 
{New York City have been faced with a frustrating and 
mplacable movement of population and buying power 
ut of the central city and into the suburbs. The publish- 
“s are, of course, powerless to reverse this trend; but 
wither are they especially effective in following the new 
market to the place where it lives. Despite substantial 
uins in retail trading zone circulation, the New York 
vapers little by little have seen their coverage of suburban 
wuseholds decline. As recently as 1958, the Herald Trib- 
m had 15.7 per cent coverage of Westchester County 
wuseholds daily, and 23.3 per cent Sunday. In 1960, the 
igures were 11.4 and 17.4 per cent. The pattern is the 
ame for the other papers: 


Per Cent Coverage Westchester Households 


Dally Sunday 

1958 1960 1958 1960 
Journa-American 11.3 78 3.7 8620.0 
ine * Slice 9.9 es... eae 
i \ iy 59.1 51.6 
Times 17.5 143 29.1 26.4 
Werlé-Telegram and Sun less than five 

per cent 
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The pattern is similar in Nassau County: 











Per Cent Coverage Nassau Households 
Daily Sunday 

1958 ©1960 1958 = 1960 
Herald Tribune 200 OB 15.3 = 10.7 
Journal-American A 18.2 ©6134 
News 27.9 222 514 48 
Post less than five per cent 
Times 1.5 ©6103 23.6 618.4 
World-Telegram and Sun... less than five 

per cent 


Source for both tables: Standard Rate & Data Service 


Naturally, this does not mean that New York news- 
papers are on their last legs, or anything near it. as some 
television sales presentations have suggested. New York, 
even the city zone, is still quite a market, as the table in 
the first section of this article will demonstrate. The New 
York News is still the largest newspaper in the country in 
circulation, Hearst’s Mirror the second largest, Hearst's 
Journal-American the largest in the afternoon field; the 
Times is among the top 10 in size, and probably first in 
prestige. The Post, smallest of the three afternoon papers. 
is the only one backing the Democratic party in Demo- 
cratic New York, has carved out a niche for itself by 
bearing down heavily on exposés of municipal corruption. 
Despite its relatively small size, it is generally fat with 
department store and food chain advertising. 

The World-Telegram & Sun, the Scripps-Howard entry 
in the field, with stock market tables, conservative cover- 
age of the news, and good columnists, retains a good 
image in New York, although it suffered the greatest loss 
of circulation when the three afternoon sheets increased 
their newsstand price from five to 10 cents several years 
ago. 

The Herald Tribune is attracting considerable attention 
these days in its drive to realize its potential and get out 
from under the shadow of the Times. The paper is in the 
process of upheaval, the result of active management on 
the part of Owner John Hay Whitney, who began to take 
hold after his stint as the Eisenhower Administration’s 
ambassador to Great Britain. The new editor, John Den- 
son, formerly ran Newsweek, and his continuing editorial 
changes have attracted much attention (and, reportedly. 


some circulation). 
Struggle for Suburban Circulation 


Nevertheless. every one of the New York metro dailies 
—except the Times—has lost total circulation in the last 
decade. This makes it even more imperative for the big 
dailies to go after the burgeoning suburban audience. 
After all, two out of every three dollars spent on new cars 
in the New York complex are spent outside the city itself. 
And fully half the total retail sales are made outside the 
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city limits. 

But wanting suburban circulation is not the same as 
getting it. A glance at Sunday newspaper circulation— 
which washes out the confusions surrounding the place of 
sale of daily papers—shows how strong a trend the metro 
papers are bucking: since 1950, the Mirror has lost close 
to half its Sunday circulation; the News, a quarter of its 
Sunday sales; the Tribune, ditto; the Journal, 30 per cent. 
Again, only the Times has boosted Sunday circulation. 
but at the price of a painstaking and expensive suburban 
home delivery campaign. 

Home delivery is the key to suburban circulation. It is 
literally impossible to cover suburbia with newsstands: 
there are not enough high-traffic points during the hours 
when newspapers are bought, especially since the decline 
in public transportation has reduced the importance of 
railroad stations to some extent. 

There have been some attempts made to install vending 
machines in suburban areas, but these have not made a 
real dent in the problem. First, the machines are expen- 
sive, largely because the simple honor boxes have been 
found to work unsatisfactorily in the New York region. 
The Times has installed some 250 vending devices in 
suburban areas, which account for an average of 2.300 
copies a day, and New York publishers as a group are 
considering a uniform design for vending units proposed 
by Publishers Vending Service of Minnesota. 

But vending is not the best way to get circulation. The 
machines are not perfect, and the local wholesalers or 
dealers who service them are not always as assiduous as 
they should be. Then, too, vended newspapers don’t offer 
the assured circulation that home-delivered copies do 
People are too irregular in their habits. 
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HOW BIG CITY NEWSPAPERS COVER THE MARKET—1960 


(% Coverage of Households) 
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Problems in Home Delivery 


Home delivery is the preferred solution, but an expen: 
sive one. First of all, the so-called “little merchant” system 
of boys on bicycles working for themselves is not feasible. 
No one paper of seven can hope to put together a con- 
centration of homes that a boy can cover in an hou 
and still make money. It has been estimated that a news 
paper would need 25,000 boys to cover the whole New 
York area—and a home-delivered circulation of 1 million 
to support the boys. The only metro paper using the 
system is the World-Telegram —on a limited scale in 
Brooklyn. 

The alternative to boys is men—in trucks. delivering 
newspapers at higher than newsstand price. These dealers 
are often put into business by the newspapers, and then 
supported by aggressive—and costly—canvassing and pro 
motion. Of the metro dailies, the Times is the mos 
aggressive. The afternoon papers. with one exception. 
have no penetration to speak of in the suburbs. The 
exception is the Journal-American, and that on the 
strength of its Sunday edition (the Telegram has no Sur 
day paper: the Post’s is a “weekend” edition published 
Saturday). The News, of course, with its mammoth ciret 
lation and seemingly unlimited appeal, has substantia 
coverage of the retail trading zone. but, as has been seet. 
its penetration has been declining. 

In respect to the afternoon dailies, incidentally, it® 
clear that more copies get into the suburbs than at 
reported to ABC. The reason: a considerable amount 0 
carry-home by suburban commuters. These copies # 
reported as having been bought in the city, although, i 
someone could figure out a way to keep tabs on them 
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they should count as suburban circulation. An examina- 
tion of the New York News’ excellent “Profile of the 
Millions” audience studies indicates that this under- 
reporting is close to 70 per cent in the case of the Journal- 
{merican, about 50 per cent in the case of the Post. 
and a little over 10 per cent for the World-Telegram & 
Sun. Therefore, actual household penetration of the sub- 
urbs is more likely to be about 12 per cent for the Journal 
rather than 7 per cent): over 2 per cent for the Post 
instead of the reported 1.4); 3.5 per cent for the Tele- 
gram (rather than the 3 per cent reported). 

The New York papers look upon themselves primarily 
as general newspapers; there is little real effort to zone 
editorial content in order to cover local suburban affairs 
indepth. Again, the New York News is exceptional in this 
respect. It has zoned editorial in conjunction with some 
|3 different circulation splits that it offers in an effort to 
cut its high line rate down to size for advertisers who 
don’t want the complete run of 2 million-odd copies week- 
days, and more than 3 million Sundays. 


Competition Outside New York 
In any event. it is tough for New York city dailies to 


compete in local coverage with some 32 other dailies and 
close to 300 weeklies in the area. Some of the dailies are 


THE GROWTH OF SUBURBAN DAILY 





NEWSPAPERS 
1950 1960 % 
Paper Circ. Cire. Change 
Westchester Group (9 papers) 120,252 142,156 18.2 
Rockland Co. Journal News 8,092 13,505 68.8 
Newsday 121,718 318,875 163.0 
Hempstead Review Star 35,529 defunct — 
Staten Island Advance 39,639 49,327 27.3 
Long Island Press E. 169,039 295,152 74.8 
S. 194,319 374,507 93.0 
Long Island Star-journal 85,021 98,179 15.4 
Hicksville Centre Island not 
Dispatch (non ABC) published 5,873 = 
Asbury Park Press E. 23,379 35,771 53.2 
S. 19,736 34,732 76.3 
Bayonne Times 14,442 14,581 1.0 
Elizabeth Journal 38,621 52,917 37.1 
Hackensack Record 44,189 98806 124.0 
Jersey Observer 44,652 defunct — 
Jersey City Journal 49,385 94,091 91.0 
Morristown Record 9,363 16,021 72.0 
Newark News E. 257,005 273,705 6.5 
4 216,910 379,749 75.4 
Newark Star-Ledger M. 178,621 235,336 31.8 
S. 246,284 384,722 56.0 
New Brunswick Home News 27,307 42,894 56.9 
: Sunday Times 24,600 42,241 71.4 
Passaic Herald-News 51,497 69,727 35.6 
Paterson Call (non ABC) 28,920 30,988 6.9 
pionon News 36,756 52,145 42.0 
rth Amboy News 57,729 35,330 (-38.8) 
Union City Hudson Dispatch 42,596 62,772 47.6 
a ie Pa ate 
SOURCE: ABC; SROS s 
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very powerful. The Newark News and Newark S/ar- 
Ledger, big city dailies in their own right, cover Newark’s 
home county of Essex (N. J.) to the tune of 56.4 and 41.1 
per cent of households respectively. The best New York 
effort is the News’ 15.4 per cent (26.5 Sunday). Farther 
north in New Jersey, the Record. which covers Bergen 
and Rockland counties, is enormously fat with advertis- 
ing. and outsells the News weekdays three copies to two. 
In Westchester. the nine-paper Macy group of suburban 
dailies covers 65 per cent of the county's households. 
Long Island boasts a national publishing phenomenon— 
Vewsday. Founded 20 years ago by Alicia Patterson, the 
daughter of the owner of the New York News, Newsday 
has grown to more than 300.000 circulation and, with 39 
million lines last year, probably the No. 1 advertising 
carrier in U. S. newspaper journalism. The formula: a 
metropolitan tabloid in the suburbs, rather than an over- 
erown weekly. Newsday, 88 per cent home delivered by 
hoys after school hours. gets into well over half the house- 
holds in Nassau and Suffolk counties, maintains a busi- 
ness. editorial, and production staff of metropolitan size. 
and is considered a must for advertising on Long Island. 
To Newsday's executives, only two other newspapers 
are considered even remotely competitive: the New York 
Vews, with about 22 per cent coverage of Nassau house- 
holds, and the Long Island Press, one of the three New- 
house papers in the New York area. The Press, which is 
published in Queens county, shares the afternoon field 
with Newsday, and covers about 25 per cent of Nassau’s 


383.450 households. 


MAGAZINES: 
THE PROBLEM OF PENETRATION 


One of the oldest clichés in the media business is that 
consumer magazines do not cover the New York market 
adequately. 

Those who hold this view usually point to the experi- 
ence of advertisers of apparel and furnishings. Clothing 
manufacturers, who have a strong affinity for four-color 
print advertising, have found that the New York complex. 
with about 8 per cent of total U. 5. households, accounts 
for some 15 per cent of apparel store sales. Magazines. 
which average between 8 and 9 per cent penetration of 
the market’s households, clearly do not throw sufficient 
circulation weight against the market. To make up the 
difference, apparel advertisers take enormous quantities 
of space in the New York Times’ Sunday magazine sec- 
tion, which ranks in the top five space carriers among 
magazines and supplements. Last year, the Times Maga- 
zine carried nearly 1,500 pages of apparel. footwear, and 
accessory advertising. or about 40 per cent of its total 
space. 


Critics of magazine performance in New York also will 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 
IN THE NEW YORK AREA 


American Home Better Homes & Gardens 
1950 1959 1950 1959 


115,860 84,352 98,203 72,269 
130,811 177,016 126,363 201,756 
246,671 261,368 224,566 248,565 


Good Housekeeping Ladies’ Home Journal 
1949 1959 1947 1960 


127,798 171,949 246,201 177,004 
120,767 214,175 173,503 249,748 
248,565 386,124 419,704 426,752 





McCall's 
1949 1959 


130,470 147,075 
118,972 210,617 
249,442 357,692 


Life Look 
1951 1961 1950 1960 
299,002 381,460 185,077 214,289 
229,160 488,295 113,973 207,966 
528,162 869,755 299,050 422,255 





Saturday Evening Post Reader's Digest 


1947 1959 1960 
203,903 146,030 547,961 
148,874 205,565 529,751 
352,777 351,595 1,077,712 





invariably refer to the Saturday Evening Post, which 
traditionally has been weak in the New York market. The 
Post still puts less than 6 per cent of its copies into the 
New York area. 

But the thin market for the Post and the fat market for 
apparel in New York are both atypical. Actually, most 
large magazines put a respectable proportion of their 
circulations into the area, usually correlating closely with 
the proportion of U.S. population (8.2 per cent) assigned 
to the New York complex. Here are the figures for some 
leading magazines (bear in mind that the percentages are 
not necessarily 1961 figures: depending on when the 
publishers last made a count of circulation by counties. 
data may be as much as two years old): Better Homes & 
Gardens, 5.6 per cent; Holiday, 8.4 per cent: Sports [llus- 
trated, 7.6: Reader’s Digest, 9.1; New Yorker, 23.4; Time. 
10.9: U. S. News & World Report, 7.0; Newsweek, 8.9: 
Look, 7.4: Life, 12.5. 

Viewed from the market's standpoint. rather than from 
the magazines’, some interesting variations in magazine 
coverage may be observed. Here are some examples: 

e Although their national circulations are not too far 
apart, Life has double the household penetration in New 
York of Look (19.7 per cent vs. 9.4 per cent), afid nearly 
triple that of the Post (7.8 per cent). Reader's Digest, 
with almost twice the circulation of Life nationally, just 
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edges it out in penetration of the 12 suburban countie 
of the New York complex (25.4 per cent to 23.4 per cent) 

e Almost all the major magazines do a good deal 
better in the suburbs than in New York City in respect { 
household penetration. One exception: The New Yorker 
whose penetration is 2 per cent in the suburbs, 2.5 ra 
cent in the city (mainly in Manhattan). 

e Not surprisingly. many magazines follow the news 
paper pattern—loss of circulation in the central city, 
Among those that have suffered: American Home, Bette; 
Homes & Gardens, Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Ev. 
ning Post. The magazines are unlike the newspapers in 
that (except for Saturday Evening Post) circulation ip 
the suburbs has more than made up the difference. 

Circulation in the suburbs is every bit as important to 
magazine publishers as it is to newspaper publishers, and 
for much the same reasons. The magazines. of course. 
have recourse to direct mail sales and delivery by mail to 
solve their distribution problems in New York. But the 
magazines’ task in selling single copies is no easier than 
that of the newspapers. The newsstands in the suburbs are 
few and far between. while magazine displays in shopping 
center supermarkets have proved something of a dis 
appointment here as elsewhere in the country. 


Experiment in Single-copy Sales 


Life is currently conducting an interesting experiment 
in single copy sales in two suburbs in northern New 
Jersey. For the last six months, Life district managers 
have been recruiting and supervising squads of boys, who 
solicit and sell the publication door to door on the kind 
of open-end arrangement employed by the newspapers- 
weekly delivery as long as the customer wants the mage 
zine, and payment on delivery. The newsstand cover pric 
is charged. The system is designed to interest people who 
normally cannot be induced to subscribe, but might take 
a publication on such a flexible, pay-as-you-go arrange 
ment. So far, Life is optimistic. In the two towns in New 
Jersey, plus Richmond County in New York. an average 
of 8,000 copies a week have been sold under this system 
in the last six months. 

In addition, there have been some efforts by magazine 
wholesalers to install magazine vending machines in sub 
urban railroad stations. One, stocking 14 magazine title 
and four morning newspapers, is scheduled for installe 
tion in Westchester’s Bronxville station soon. The pos 
bilities are enormous: machines on shopping center malls 
where magazine penetration is low in relation to the avail: 
able pedestrian traffic; subway stations with early-closing 
newsstands: automatic launderies; resorts; beaches. 

All in all, the publishers are interested in as much 
variety in magazine outlets as possible. 
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Yarket Well Served 


\s a market. New York is perhaps better served with 
magazines and supplements than any other in the country. 
six publications have regional editions limited strictly to 
the New York-New Jersey metropolitan area, in an effort 
io serve advertisers who either distribute regionally or 
have special problems in relation to New York. They are: 
Family Circle, News Front, Parents’ Magazine, Reader's 
Digest, TV Guide, Woman's Day. 

As far as newspaper-distributed Sunday magazines are 
concerned, the list is imposing: all the nationally edited 
supplements are represented. American Weekly is in the 
Journal-American; Family Weekly in the Asbury Park 
Press and the New Brunswick Home News; Parade in the 
Long Island Press and Newark Star-Ledger; This Week 
inthe Herald-Tribune (owned by John Hay Whitney, who 
also controls This Week's rival, Parade). Suburbia Today, 
amonthly supplement designed for weeklies or dailies in 
good metropolitan suburbs, has not done so well as it 
wishes in New York. It appears in a couple of lower 
Connecticut papers, 10 Long Island weeklies. and two 
New Jersey weeklies. It has so far been unable to break 
into Westchester, specifically the powerful Macy chain. 
The reason advanced: mechanical difficulties in stuffing 
the insert. A test is being conducted in the Macy-owned 
Rockland Journal-News. 

Most big papers in New York and New Jersey publish 
their own color supplements on Sunday. These include: 
New York News (a member of the First Three Markets 
group and Sunday), New York Mirror, New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune (also part of the Sunday 
group). Newark News (Sunday), and New York Journal- 
{merican (a member of Pictorial Sunday Magazine 


Group). 


TV: THE PROBLEM OF POWER 


In 1952, when A. C. Nielsen Company published its 
frst coverage study of television, an interesting thing 
would be observed: the rankings, in terms of homes tuning 
some time during the month, directly correlated with the 
channel numbers of the stations serving the New York 
area." This is not surprising. Channel numbers are as- 
signed in order of frequency; the lower the number, the 
lower the frequency, the greater the signal power. The 
low-numbered channels have a natural advantage. 

In a two-station market, this advantage may be nomi- 
nal, but in New York, where seven stations fight for a 





“There were some exceptions; e.g., WNTA, channel 13, then 
listed as WATY, did better in the New Jersey counties. It broad- 
cast from Newark. 
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share of the available business, the spread between chan- 
nel 2 and channel 13 can be substantial (Los Angeles is 
the country’s only other seven-channel market). NCS 1. 
which lowered the sampling bucket into the market in 
television's adolescence. demonstrated the difference in 
coverage most glaringly. Since then, as TV in New York 
has matured, good station management has washed out 
some of the effects of signal quality. For example. as the 
ABC television network has grown stronger. its flagship 
outlet in New York, channel 7. has improved its coverage 
to the point where it has passed channel 5. 

But the difference still exists. It is difficult to get a clear 
picture for channels 11 and 13 in Suffolk County in 
eastern Long Island without a sizable roof-top antenna. 
To be quite fair, however. it must be pointed out that 
whatever demons govern the television signal plays no 
favorites. Despite the fact that all seven New York chan- 
nels radiate their signals from a mast atop the Empire 
State Building. one advertising agency claims to have 
discovered that channel 5 has a black patch in The Bronx. 


where its signal should be strong. 
Coverage of 17 Counties 


Actually, every New York station can (and does) claim 
total coverage of the 17 counties in the New York-New 
Jersey metro areas. Virtually all television households 
tune every station at least once a month for a minimum 
of six minutes. But where the low-frequency stations have 
some advantage these days is in the outlying counties. 
Channels 2. 4, and 5 embrace a total area of more than 
30 counties, reaching into Pennsylvania and the farther 
areas of Connecticut. When buying is done on the basis of 
total homes reached (and more buying these days is). 
rather than on ratings in the immediate metropolitan area. 
these stations can claim more efficiency than those higher 
up in the spectrum. 

As a matter of fact, the question of homes reached over 
a broad part of the station schedule and over an extended 
period of time, rather than the ratings for particular time 
periods, is the subject of a major competitive battle 
among New York stations. WNEW-TV, probably the lead- 
ing independent, sponsored some ingenious research that 
demonstrated that the traditional image of the audience to 
TV independents has been distorted. 

It had long been thought that the independents, much 
of whose programing is drawn from syndication and 
feature-film libraries, attracted a hard core of heavy view- 
ers rather than the broad spectrum of the population. 
WNEW’s research revealed that virtually all TV homes 
in the market tuned to the station over a four-weeks’ 
period, that frequency of tuning (measured in number of 
auarter-hours tuned) was respectable, and that, when 
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mak tics 


frequency is distributed in quintiles, the proportion of 


heavy to light viewers is very similar to that attracted by 


WCBS-TYV. characterized by WNEW as the leading net- 


work outlet. Furthermore, the independent presented a 
demographic profile similar to that of the network flag- 


ship. 
Buying Efficiency 


In short, says WNEW, audience composition and view- 
ing habits is a characteristic of the market. not the station. 
and buying decisions should be made on the basis of cost 
efficiency rather than audience composition. 

In effect. CBS accepted these findings. Two recent pres- 
entations undertook to rebut WNEW 


centrated on cost efficiency; the other on the premise that 


directly. One con- 


the audiences of the two stations, though similar in com- 
position, are by no means composed of the same indi- 
viduals. In brief. the stations are complementary. not 
competitive from this standpoint. 

Actually. there are some differences among the audi- 
ence profiles of stations in the New York market. All of 
them, of course, exhibit television's characteristic bias in 
favor of larger, younger. and lower-income families when 
measured against population norms: but the bias is more 
pronounced in some than in others. 

According to Nielsen WCBS 
WNBC, both strong network-operated stations, exhibit 
the best balanced appeal to all groups. The one exception: 


measurements. and 


slight under-representation in homes with incomes of 
more than $6,000 a year. 

WABC, the third network outlet. and a fast-growing 
contender in the market, has somewhat more appeal to 
younger age groups, and consequently to somewhat lower 


income groups. 
Program Formats 


WNEW has a mixed programing format composed of 
children’s shows, syndicated material, wrestling, and fea- 
ture films, balanced by a good deal of station-produced 
public service and documentary material. A recent notable 
event over this station was the broadcast of the BBC- 
produced series of Shakespeare's cycle of history plays. 
In historically chronological order, the series was broad- 
cast over the space of 15 consecutive weeks, and was spon- 
sored by the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Gen- 
erally, WNEW attracts younger housewives, and a good 
balance of large and small households. There is a good 
deal of under-emphasis on upper-income groups. 

WOR-TV is the market's chief proponent of 


programing, in which feature films are repeated for a 


st rip- 


full week. Participations are sold on the basis of the full 
strip, rather than in individual airings of feature. Here. 
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the pattern is younger. larger, lower-income fatuilies, 
WPIX, which on weekdays is an educational out 
until 3 p.m., has a heavy schedule of children’s shows 
news. and syndicated shows thereafter (some of the syndj. 
cated material is of high quality: e.g.. Victory at Se 
Bold Journey). The profile is bigger, younger familie 
and a balanced income level. The station is considered }y 
the networks as the most competitive after WNEW. 
WNTA, channel 13, is in a state of upheaval. It 
currently up for sale, several groups are negotiating {or 
its purchase, with a view to converting the outlet to educe. 
tional purposes. The station has had a stormy and inter. 
esting career. It originated the celebrated “Play of the 
Week” and “Open End” (David Susskind, the moving 
force originally behind both shows, is said to be inter. 
ester in purchasing the station). At one time or another, 
the station has aired a number of interesting personality 
programs, ranging from Oscar Levant to Alexander King 


Its audience is comparatively small (although its shar | 


has about doubled in the last five years). but well bal- 
enough, WNTA 


draws its major support from the ends of the viewing 


anced demographically. Interestingly 


spectrum: the heavy viewer. and the families who us 


television the least. 


RADIO AND TV COVERAGE 


1960 Per Cent 1952 Per Cent 
Total Homes Coverage Total Homes Coverage 





TELEVISION 

City 2,280,210 94.0 1,632,850 673 
Suburbs 1,940,490 95.5 1,157,080 78.0 
Total 4,220,700 95.3 2,789,930 7113 
RADIO 

City 2,362,410 98.3 2,406,940 988 
Suburbs 1,995,130 98.5 1,469,330 994 
Total 4,357,540 98.3 3,876,270 992 


Souree: SRDS and A. C. Nielsen Co. 


RADIO: THE PROBLEM OF DIVERSITY 


In at least one medium, New York cannot claim it 
usual first: the number of radio stations. According t 
one tabulation, the New York area boasts 43 commercial 
radio stations (including eight exclusively FM outlets), 
plus whatever washes over from Trenton (N. J.) a 
Bridgeport (Conn.); but sprawling Los Angeles weight 
in with more than double that number—92, while Chicage 
and the Dallas-Ft. Worth markets each have more voice 
on the air than New York. 

Nevertheless, New York is a very big radio markt 
In the 17 New York and New Jersey counties general) 
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cluded in the New York metropolitan complex, there 
re, at latest count, 4.3 million households with radio sets, 
ya saturation of some 98 per cent. Small wonder, then 
hat so many radio stations are able to thrive (and thrive 
hev do). 

The big problem, of course, is in sorting them all out. 
For the broad general purposes of this discussion, it is 


enough to say that a comparative handful swing real 





weight in the market. The exact order of their popularity 
depends, naturally, on which measuring service and which 
vardstick is used. But without question, whether one 
onsults the Nielsen Coverage Study, No. 2 (on which the 
accompanying chart is based), Hooper, Pulse, or special 
tabulations devised by the stations themselves, these sta- 
tions are high up on the list: WNEW (the leading inde- 
pendent for years), WCBs. WNBC. WABC (whose call 
letters proclaim their network ownership), and WOR 
(Mutual's outlet in, New York). represent traditional 
lradio in New York. 

The formula varies considerably, but usually contains 
substantial helpings of news and special events, which 
fluctuate as to quality and quantity; heavy concentration 
on personalities, ranging from nationally known figures 
such as Godfrey, Moore, and John Gambling on the net- 
work outlets. to local celebrities (e.g.. Klavan & Finch, 
William B. Williams) on WNEW. There is a sprinkling 
of husband-and-wife chatter shows, a heavy dose of news 
commentators and analysts. a fair amount of local public 
service information, and a generous helping of unexcep- 
tionable music to fill in the spaces. 

| Also in the top group are three stations with a top-forty. 
rock-and-roll flavor: WINS. WMCA, and WMGM. The 
powerful Storer group has purchased WINS. pending 
FCC approval. 

A distinctly unusual station, whose programing format 
and commercial policies have brought it a lot of publicity 
and a large helping of success is WPAT. The formula is 
music, sweet, non-abrasive. easy to listen to. There is no 


talk, no breaks between selections. no introductions. The 





kel. 
alli 
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music is cleverly segued into a syrup smooth unit. un- 
broken by commercials except at 15-minute intervals. 
News is on the half-hour and. like the music. is quiet. 
Since 1954 WPAT has changed from a struggling news- 
paper-owned outlet in Paterson. New Jersey (still its city 
of license) into a suave organization with 85 per cent of 
its business from blue-chip national and regional accounts. 
Ithas been purchased (pending FCC approval) by Capital 
City Broadcasting for over $5 million. The owner, Dickens 
J. Wright. will remain with the station as general manager. 
Somewhat to the right of WPAT in the musical spec- 
trum are a group of some seven good music stations. 
mainly broadcasting in the FM band. Probably the most 
successful is WQXR, which simulcasts AM and FM. and 


is owned by the New York Times. New York is a prime 
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market for the classical music format. and WOXR has a 
substantial following in the area. 


Negro and Foreign-language Stations 


New York is also one of the major centers for foreign- 
language and Negro radio stations. There are five foreign- 
language stations in the area. ranging from WHOM. 
which broadcasts méstly Spanish programs for New 
York’s growing Puerto Rican population, to WEVD. the 
bulk of whose programing is in Yiddish. 

WLIB is one of the most successful Negro stations in 
the market (WADO and WWRL both offer Negro shows). 
WLIB. which claims to be sold out commercially, caters 
to a Negro population of some 1.5 million, concentrated 
in Harlem, Brooklyn, Queens, and Newark, where it com- 
petes directly with WNJR. a Newark-based Negro station. 

Urban New York is ringed with a series of small sub- 
urban radio stations, most of which are daytimers with 
an effective radiated power of 1.000 watts or fewer. Since 
it has been estimated that a station needs at least 5,000 


watts to cover the New York complex.* 


these operations 
are necessarily local in their impact. 

An exception to the low-power rule is WHLI, which 
puts out 10,000 watts from Hempstead, Long Island, and 
suburban Nassau and Suffolk counties like a 
blanket. Founded in 1947 as a small daytimer, WHLI has 


risen like a cork on the tremendous population tide that 


covers 


engulfed Long Island in the post-war years: The station’s 
policy is good, standard popular and semi-classical music, 
coupled with strong public service and local news cover- 
age. Its advertising these days is about 85 per cent na- 
tional or regional. 

The remaining stations on Long Island are rather a 
mixed bag of local operations. The current growth of 
Suffolk county population is reflected in radio activity: 
three of the four stations in the county went on the air 
1957; 


island, where the big New York powerhouse signals begin 


since all are located on the south shore of the 
to fade. Interestingly enough. one of the Suffolk stations 
uses a programing format very similar to that of WNEW. 


just beyond that giant’s broadcasting boundaries. 


Newspaper’s Radio Network 


One of the most interesting developments in the sub- 
urbs is the Herald Tribune Radio Network, which was put 
together two years ago by the Whitney interests, the 
owners of the New York Herald Tribune and Parade. The 
group consists of four stations. three of which are in the 


*WLIB gets by with 1,000 watts, but its Negro market is fairly 
concentrated. 
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suburban area: WVIP and WVOX in Westchester, WFYI 
on Long Island. The three are the most self-consciously 
“suburban” stations in the market, although the 10,000- 
watt Long Island outlet, at least, is becoming aware that 
the label generally connotes appeal to a commuting popu- 
lation, and that about three-quarters of Long Island’s 
working population has no job tie with the city. The three 
stations are very strong on local news and features, which 
vary according to the area (e.g., boating news on Long 
Island, school sports in Westchester). There is some inter- 
change in programing among the three, especially music 
and newscasts. The group’s management is also alive to 
the possibilities of the stations as vehicles for promoting 
the Herald Tribune’s all-important suburban circulation, 
but few decisions have been made on this, pending the 
growth of the stations’ own audiences, and a settlement 
of the Tribune’s direction as a newspaper. 


OUTDOOR: 
THE PROBLEM OF DEFINITION 


Unlike most media in New York, the members of the 
outdoor industry are not—with few exceptions—compeiing 
for the same audiences. By and large, each plant has its 
own well-defined area. Only in Manhattan and West- 
chester County is there anything like overlapping of 
coverage.* 

But, as in approximately 300 other cities in the U. S.. 
several outdoor companies compete within the market. 
In New York, as usual, the competition is rather more 
intense than elsewhere: 11 outdoor plants split the market 
among them. 

The competition, however, takes a peculiar form: the 
plants’ efforts are directed toward convincing the adver- 
tiser that New York is not New York, but a collection of 
more or less discrete and self-contained markets. This 
contention of course has a good deal of truth to it, but 
probably not so much as its proponents claim. 

In any event, outdoor in New York is sold in bits and 
pieces. Even mammoth General Outdoor, whose New York 
divisions control vast areas of the market, employs these 
tactics. A buyer who sits through a presentation at GOA’s 
New York office would come away unaware that GOA 
sells locations in most of Long Island, Westchester, and 
southern Connecticut. What’s more—if the buyer is espe- 
cially impressionable—he would be convinced that these 
areas are not especially important when stacked against 
the weight of the big counties within New York City’s 


corporate limits. 


*General Outdoor, Disosway and Fisher, and A. H. Villepigue 
compete in posters in Manhattan; Disosway and United Advertis- 
ing do the same in paint; General Outdoor has competition in 
Westchester from independent operators in Yonkers and Mount 
Vernon. 
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“Market Four” Concept 


Similarly, O’Mealia Advertising and United Adverts 
ing, which dovetail their coverage of the populous aj 
fast-growing northern New Jersey counties that ring Ney 
York on the west, cooperate in promoting the so-calld 
“Market Four” concept. This is comprised of the eigh 
counties that make up the New Jersey component of th 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey Standard Congo}. 
dated Area (new Bureau of the Budget designation), ap 
includes three newly defined standard metropolitan gg. 
tistical areas: Jersey City (Hudson County); Newark 
(Essex, Morris, Union Counties): and Paterson-Cliftoy. 
Passaic (Passaic, Bergen Counties); plus Middlesex apj 
Somerset Counties, which are adjacent on the south. Th 
aim of United and O’Mealia is to split this area off from 
the larger context of New York, and to give the urban and 
suburban complex of northeastern New Jersey somewhat 
more of an identity than it has had traditionally. 

There is a good deal of justification for this. For exam. 
ple, of approximately 1.25 million workers residing in tk 
eight-county area, only some 150,000 commute to Ne 
York City (nearly half from Bergen County ). Fewer tha 
half that number commute from New York to the Jers: 
region. The bulk of the circulation of traffic by wag 
earners is within counties or between counties within the 
state. 


Long Island Market Definition 


On Long Island, there is a similar movement on th 
part of local media and local business groups to defim 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties — which have experience! 
fantastic growth in the last decade—as a separate marke 
ing entity (in this case, the country’s fifth largest market 
Administratively, the Long Islanders have a weaker ca 
than the Jerseyans. The New Jersey segment of the Ne 
York complex at least has official recognition in the for 
of metro area designations. Long Island, on the other haw. 
has no standing in this respect. There is no central ct 
large enough to qualify as the hub of a metro area. Sut 
an entity as Hempstead Township—which boasts a pope 
lation of close to three-quarters of a million—is a sta 
tical illusion. Hempstead is a large administrative wi 
composed of numbers of villages, each with its own ide 
tity. The extent to which local leaders recognize thet 
problem is indicated by a recent suggestion that Levi 
town, the vast tract development laid out and erected ® 
Hempstead Township in the early postwar yeals, Wy 
incorporated and designated the region’s central oil 
Anyone who has ever seen Levittown will realize whi 
this proposal was greeted with a good deal of wry mirth 

Perhaps it is just as well that the outdoor operali® 
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have disjointed the New York market. As a unit, it is 
almost too large to be manageable. To cover the whole 
thing with a Number 100 showing requires 755 separate 
panels (416 illuminated, 339 unilluminated): effective 
daily circulation: nearly 11 million. There is an average 





O-called of between 15 and 16 No. 100 shows available in the 
© elt narket, ranging from 20.6 in Newark (72 panels), down 
| of th to 9.9 in Rockland County (16 panels). 

ONSOL-4 

N), | Qutdoor Circulation Rises 

an sta 

Newark Outdoor circulation itself in the market has risen. as 
Cliftor 


eX and 


th. The| 


may be expected. as a reflection of the population changes 
that have occurred, together with the changing patterns of 





auto traffic. It is difficult to get exact comparisons of 


from 1960 and, say, 1950, because the Traffic Audit Bureau's 
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‘audits have been made at different times (plant operators 


also have the option’ of withholding publication of data 
if they wish). Generally, however, Queens and Long Is- 
land have recorded sharp increases, New Jersey more 
moderate but still large increases (especially outlying 
counties such as Morris, which are in the process of large- 
scale development). Westchester, a more settled area, 
shows a spotty picture of increases or actual declines. 
Circulation in Brooklyn has fallen off: Manhattan and the 
Bronx have increased. 

All over the market, there has been 4 strong trend 
toward illuminated panels and away from unilluminated 
boards, and a gradual contraction of the number of 100 
showings available, together with an increase in the num- 
ber of panels per showing. In short, as the market has 
grown, it takes more panels to cover it. Since the number 
of good locations in the New York area is limited, this 


means fewer showings. 


TRANSIT: THE PROBLEM OF 
MULTIPLICITY 


In transit advertising, as in most other matters, New 
York is unique. First, of course, is the sheer size of it. 
The New York-New Jersey metropolitan complex supports 
some 20,000 public transit vehicles, perhaps one-quarter 
of all such vehicles in the U. S., which generate an average 
circulation for transit advertising of some 317 million 
tides a month. For an advertiser to take full advantage 
of all this requires the maintenance of more than 33,000 
car cards, and a monthly expenditure of more than 
$18,000 (on a year’s contract). 

But size is hardly the crux of the transportation adver- 
tising picture in New York. There are many markets in 
the U. S. that have the potential to wax large; but it is 
unlikely that any market will grow to be so complex. Most 
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transit markets offer mass transportation exposure run by 
one or two companies, and represented by one advertising 
agent. The exceptions (e.g., Chicago, Washington) are 
generally not troublesome. But New York mass transit is 
operated by some 95 separate operators—ranging from 
such mammoths as the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
New York City Transit Authority, down to small operators 
that ply two buses over short runs. What’s more, there are 
at least 11 transit advertising companies representing 
them. As one observer puts it: “The situation is chaotic: 
independent operators keep sniping at each other’s leases.” 





“oe 2 


NEW JERSEY COMMUTERS arrive at Port Authority Bus Terminal in 
New York. This main bank of motor stairs has been enlarged since 
photo. Terminal is said to be used by 130,000 travelers each weekday. 


New York Subways 


By far the biggest — and most prestigious — transit 
medium in the area is New York Subways Advertising, 
which holds the franchise for the New York City subway 
system, as well as some 400 city-owned buses in Brooklyn. 
New York Subways controls a monthly circulation of 
better than 170 million, well over half the metro area 
total, and garners a sizable share of whatever national 
and regional advertising is placed in transportation adver- 
tising in the region (it has been estimated that local adver- 
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tising accounts for from 60 to 80 per cent of the total). Bus Advertising. which represents, among others, thy 
Some years ago, four other agents combined to form the Fifth Avenue Coach Lines, a major carrier and a touriy 
Greater New York Surface Group, in an effort to bring attraction despite the demise of the famous open-air | 
some order into the tangled rate and route situation, and double-decker buses. Fifth Avenue has been called 4) 
to muster respectable circulation figures to combat New most sold-out transit advertising location in the county 
York Subways’ dominance. The four include Fifth Avenue There is also Transportation Displays, Inc.. an ente 


prising firm that sells car cards in all the suburban cop 
muter railroads and ferries, as well as posters and displays 
in train, bus, and air terminals, and in suburban trai 
stations: also, Nation-Wide Bus Advertising, which sells ; 
string of bus routes in Queens, Nassau, and Suffolk coup. 
ties on Long Island, Westchester, and Rockland counti« 
north of the city, and five urban and suburban counti« 
in northern New Jersey: Public Service Coordinate 
Transport, the biggest bus company in New Jersey, whow 
1.800-odd buses serve 10 counties in that state. Nation 
Wide acts as national sales agent for the group, which 
offers a 5 per cent discount for a group buy. 

In addition to the Surface Group, there is the Hudson | 
tube subway system connecting New Jersey and Nev | 
York: the insides of taxicabs; the outsides of New Yor 
City-owned buses; buses on Staten Island and some ir 
Manhattan; a group of bus lines in suburban Connecticut 
and a whole complex of bus lines in New York Cit 


==S ad 


Westchester, and Long Island. Each of these entities « 


groups is represented by a different advertising company. | a 





Si 7 i 
WESTCHESTER AND CONNECTICUT commuters take trains from this ze of the Audience 


and a lower level of Grand Central Station. 
It is difficult to estimate the change in the size of the | | 





transportation advertising audience in the New York | 














area, because of the combining and recombining «i | = 
transit operations into different representative orn 
over the last decade. But there is some evidence that th 
inevitable erosion of mass transit facilities and the it 
creasing problem of private automobile traffic that é — 
characteristic of nearly all urban complexes is at work i Me 
New York to reduce the transit advertising audience. Nev — 
York Subways’ monthly circulation, for example, decline’ } La 
from 201.7 million in 1950 to 164.8 million in 1% - 
(although the New York City Transit Authority reporte Lif 
a mysterious and substantial gain in subway traffic durin: _— 
the last nine months). Similarly, Nation-Wide Advertis Lo 
ing’s Long Island monthly circulation declined from 18! — 
} che +1 ee Se ae ee million to 16.3 million during the same period, while th Sa 
7 re Long Island Railroad reports a decline of nearly 4,000 i Re 
commuter traffic into New York City terminals, despite‘ — 
phenomenal gain in population in Long Island during th TV 
decade. The Port Authority Bus Terminal, which dé one 
patches some 3,000 buses to suburban points in Ne 
Jersey during a business day, has been able to muster # 
PLENTY OF PEOPLE are left in New York City on a weekend when increase in average monthly transit poster circulation @ 
commuters are gone. This is a typical summer Sunday at Coney only 700.000 in a decade. 
Island. 7 
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| 1961 | 1959 | 

Circulation Circulation 

| Base | a | Gain % Gain 
McCall’s 7,000,000 | 5,200,000 | +1,800,000 | +34.6% 
Ladies’ Home Journal 7,000,000 | 5,500,000 | +1,500,000 | +27.3 
Life 6,700,000 | 6,000,000 | + 700,000 | +411.7 
Look 6,500,000 | 5,550,000 | + 950,000 | +417.1 
Saturday Evening Post 6.300,000 6,000,000 | + 500,000 | + 8&3 
Reader's Digest 12,500,000 | 11,750,000 | + 750,000 | + 6.4 
TV Guide 7,250,000 7,250,000 No Change | No Change 


(eff. 10/24/60) 
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